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UNREASONABLE  PRESSURES 
ON  DEFENSE  PROGRAM 
MANAGERS 


/.  Ronald  Fox  •  Edward  Hirsch  •  George  Krikorian 


re  authors  recently  completed  an 
8-month  study  of  persistent  prob¬ 
lems  in  defense  acquisition.  This 
article  presents  conclusions  from 
part  of  the  study  dealing  with  conflicts 
inherent  in  program  manager  roles 
and  incentives. 

Background 

At  the  request  of  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Systems 
Integration),  we  undertook  the  study 
to  examine  problems  pertaining  to 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  govern¬ 
ment  program  management.^  As  a 
starting  point,  we  first  conducted  ex¬ 
tensive  field  interviews  of  experienced 
government  and  industry  acquisition 
managers.  Our  study  did  not  assess 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
defense  acquisition  process,  nor  did  it 
evaluate  the  mechanics  of  the  acqui¬ 
sition  process — as  important  as  those 
mechanics  may  be.  Competent  work 
on  these  topics  has  been  undertaken 
by  organizations  inside  and  outside 
the  Department  of  Defense. 


Professor  Fox  is  the  Tiampo  Professor 
Emeritus  at  the  Harvard  Business  School 
Brig.  Gen.  (Ret.)  Hirsch  is  Provost  and 
Deputy  Commandant,  DSMC. 

Professor  Krikorian  is  the  Forrestah 
Richardson  Professor  of  Program  Man¬ 
agement  (Industry  Chair),  DSMC. 


Specifically,  we  conducted  inter¬ 
views  with  80  experienced  acquisition 
managers,  each  interviewed  for  peri¬ 
ods  ranging  from  1  to  2  hours  on  a  not- 
for-attribution  basis.-  Senior  acquisi¬ 
tion  managers  (current  or  recent)  from 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD)  proposed  government  manag¬ 
ers  for  participation  in  the  study.  Like¬ 
wise,  government  acquisition  manag¬ 
ers  and  senior  officials  of  the  American 
Defense  Preparedness  (Industry)  As¬ 
sociation  recommended  selected  in¬ 
dustry  managers.  We  encouraged  their 
participation  as  individuals,  not  as 
representatives  of  government  or  in¬ 
dustry.  Fully  89  percent  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  completed  follow-up  question¬ 
naires.  The  depth  of  feeling  and  the 
high  level  of  consistency  across  the 
views  expressed  was  compelling. 

Findings^ 

The  interviews  produced  surpris¬ 
ingly  strong  dissatisfaction  with  re¬ 
spect  to  government  program  man¬ 
agement  roles  and  incentives.  Most 
government  and  industry  managers 
do  not  see  conflict  or  unnecessary 
overlap  between  government  and  in¬ 
dustry  management  as  a  major  prob¬ 
lem.  Rather,  their  concern  focuses  on 
the  major  mismatch  between  the  re¬ 
quirements  placed  on  program  man¬ 
agers  to  report  realistic  program  status. 
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on  the  one  hand,  and  doing  whatever 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  program  funded 
and  moving  through  the  acquisition 
process,  on  the  other. 

Senior  officers  of  the  Military  Ser¬ 
vices  invariably  commit  themselves  to 
obtaining  the  products  of  their 
Service's  acquisition  programs  within 
a  wide  range  of  costs  and  technical 
performance.  Because  a  program 
manager's  future  assignments  and 
promotions  depend  on  the  approval 
of  the  senior  officers  of  the  Military 
Service,  clearly,  a  program  manager's 
No.  1  priority  is  keeping  a  program 
alive  and  moving  through  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  process. 


Defense  program  managers  and 
their  superiors  too  often  perceive  pro¬ 
gram  cancellations  or  reductions  in 
scope  as  failure.  Reports  of  antici¬ 
pated  cost  growth,  schedule  slippage 
or  technical  performance  shortfalls  on 
acquisition  programs  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  OSD  and  congressional  sup¬ 
port  that  can  lead  to  reductions  in 
scope  or  cancellations.  Consequently, 
when  problems  occur  on  a  program, 
government  program  managers  often 
must  decide  whether  the  '‘success"  of 
the  program,  meaning  its  continuing 
existence  and  movement  through  the 
acquisition  process,  takes  precedence 
over  reporting  realistic  projections  of 
costs  to  complete  the  program.  Too 
often  a  program  manager’s  course  of 
action  is  to  go  along  with  the  “game," 
hoping  to  be  transferred  before  the 
true  costs  of  the  program  become 
known.  To  expect  program  managers 
to  blow  the  whistle  on  their  own  Ser¬ 
vices  is  an  unsurmountable  difficulty 
when  the  senior  officers  who  evaluate 
their  performance  and  who  control 
their  futures  underestimate  and  over¬ 
promise  the  program  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  This  is  the  reality  described 
by  many  government  managers 
and  by  managers  in  defense  indus¬ 
try  firms. 

It  is  almost  a  cliche  to  state  that  the 
numerous  reforms  initiated  during  the 
past  three  decades  to  produce  more 
realistic  program  assessments  have 
not  had  the  desired  effects.  “Reforms" 
—  in  the  form  of  new  laws,  regulations 
and  recommendations  from  outside 
panels  (e.g.,  The  Packard  Commis¬ 
sion  or  the  Section  800  Panel)  — 
achieved  limited  success,  not  because 
they  contained  bad  ideas  or  focused 
on  the  wrong  issues.  To  the  contrary, 
reforms  generally  targeted  well-recog¬ 
nized  acquisition  problems  such  as 
identifying  and  correcting  problems 
early  in  the  acquisition  cycle,  making 
cost  estimates  more  realistic,  reducing 
duplication,  enhancing  program  sta¬ 
bility,  improving  the  quality  of  the 
acquisition  workforce,  and  putting 
better  information  in  the  hands  of 
decision  makers  when  they  need  it.^ 
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“The  program  manager  is  there  to  be  a  proponent  of  the  system.  Show  me 
a  program  manager  who  is  not  a  program  advocate  and  Til  show  you  one 
who  is  about  to  lose  his  job.” 

“The  mixed  signals  in  the  current  acquisition  process  create  an  issue  of 
integrity  for  the  people  operating  it.” 


“If  the  program  does  not  make  it  through  the  hurdles,  my  chances  of 
promotion  take  a  nose  dive.” 


“The  entire  DoD  acquisition  process  is  heavily  biased  toward  excessive 
optimism  on  the  part  of  both  government  and  industry  managers.  The 
desires  of  the  Services  are  greater  than  their  budgets.  The  Services  are 
always  trying  to  put  10  pounds  in  a  5-pound  bag.” 


They  were  unsuccessful  because  they 
did  not  deal  with  the  underlying  in¬ 
centives  that  cause  acquisition  man¬ 
agers  to  behave  as  they  do. 

In  early  1993,  the  Ll.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  (GAO)  published  a 
report  on  the  causes  of  persistent  ac¬ 
quisition  problems."  They  concluded 
that  some  problems  occur  not  because 
they  are  inadvertent,  but  because  they 
are  encouraged.  For  example,  while 
some  problems  in  cost  estimating  are 
due  to  flaws  in  methodology  and  to 
unforeseen  technical  problems,  the 
more  per\^asive  cause  is  undue  opti¬ 
mism  and  lack  of  realism  in  reporting 
program  cost  estimates  and  program 
status  to  higher  levels.  This  does  not 
occur  by  chance  or  because  estima¬ 
tors  lack  know-how,  but  because  un¬ 
due  optimism  helps  programs  gain 
approval  and  survive. 


“The  government  program  manager  for  the  [name  deleted]  program 
reported  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense:  ‘Everything  is  under  control. 
We  can  do  it.  The  program  is  going  well.’  His  briefing  identified  no  real 
issues.  It  was  like  a  slide  show.  Everything  they  told  the  Under  Secretary 
was  accurate.  It’s  what  they  didn’t  tell  him  that  presented  the  big 
problems.  Why  does  this  occur?  Because  [military  service]  officers  want 
the  program  even  more  than  the  contractor  wants  to  sell  it  to  the 
government.” 


“Having  government  program  managers  report  to  operational  com¬ 
manders  places  them  in  a  position  of  inevitable  conflict  in  roles.” 

“If  the  program  does  not  get  through  the  wickets,  the  government 
program  manager  will  not  get  promoted.  At  best,  the  assignments  that 
the  government  program  manager  will  be  offered  are  such  that  he  would 
probably  prefer  to  retire.  A  loser  is  just  not  welcome  in  the  service.” 

“There  is  a  strong  incentive  to  postpone  problems.  You  don’t  want  to 
have  a  problem  on  your  watch  —  and  you  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
another  job  anyway.  If  I  just  sit  tight  for  another  6  months,  I’ll  have  my 
orders,  I’ll  be  gone.” 


Editor’s  Note:  The  complete  set  of  government  and  industry  practitioner  views 
is  contained  in  Volume  II  of  the  report,  Critical  Issues  in  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Culture,  December  1994. 


The  GAO  also  concluded  that  per¬ 
formance  shortfalls,  schedule  delays 
and  cost  increases  are  the  logical  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  acquisition  culture. 
Acquisition  managers  operate  as  they 
do  because  the  system  rewards  them 
for  doing  so.  While  individual  partici¬ 
pants  see  their  needs  as  rational  and 
aligned  with  the  national  interest, 
strong  affiliation  with  the  goals  of  a 
Military  Service  creates  incentives  for 
promoting  programs  and  encouraging 
undue  optimism.  Similarly,  program 
sponsors  in  a  Military  Service  often 
downplay  and  rebut  critical  informa¬ 
tion  developed  by  oversight  organiza¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  DoD  Cost  Analysis 
Improvement  Group,  the  Director  for 
Defense  Operational  Test  and  Evalu¬ 
ation,  the  Inspector  General,  the  GAO 
or  the  Press.  The  sponsors’  reactions 
are  rational,  because  they  realize  that 
bad  news  can  tip  the  scales  of  support 
away  from  the  program,  leading  to 
funding  cuts  and  possible  program 
termination.  Government  and  in¬ 
dustry  managers  in  the  current 
study  confirm  these  findings. 

Conclusions 

Proposals  to  correct  the  problem  of 
program  advocacy  delaying  or  distort- 
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ing  evidence  of  schedule,  cost  or  tech¬ 
nical  performance  problems  generally 
run  the  gamut  from  adding  controls, 
increasing  management  layers, 
streamlining  and  issuing  more  explicit 
direction  to  program  managers,  to  hav¬ 
ing  program  manager  reports  bypass 
the  Services’  systems  commands,  and 
creating  program  executive  officers 
and  service  acquisition  executives. 
Past  attempts  at  reform  often  sought 
organizational,  procedural  or  coercive 
solutions  to  make  things  happen  with¬ 
out  necessarily  addressing  why  they 
were  not  happening  previously.  For 
example,  acquisition  executives  ini¬ 
tiated  recommendations  aimed  at 
improving  the  realism  of  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  but  these  are  difficult  to 
implement  when  the  acquisition 
process  itself  does  not  reward  real¬ 
ism,^ 

These  reform  measures  have  not 
ensured  that  realistic  program  infor¬ 
mation  is  brought  forward  in  a  more 
timely  manner.  For  example,  the  Navy 
withheld  critical  information  about  the 
status  of  the  A- 12  aircraft  program  at 
several  key  junctures  —  most  notably 
during  DoD’s  Major  Aircraft  Review 
and  at  the  time  of  a  subsequent  deci¬ 
sion  to  exercise  a  contract  option  on 
the  first  production  lot.  The  underlying 
cultural  pressures  that  cause  such  in¬ 
formation  to  be  optimistic  in  the  first 
place  have  not  changed.  The  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  optimistic  information 
helps  a  program  proceed,  while  nega¬ 
tive  information  can  delay  or  jeopar¬ 
dize  a  program.'  The  solution  to  this 
problem  can  only  be  found  at  the  level 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui¬ 
sition  and  Technology  (USD[A&Tl). 

Program  managers  and  program 
executive  officers  align  their  loyalties 
with  the  chain  of  command  that  exists 
within  their  Military  Service.  Inevita¬ 
bly,  they  too  often  tend  to  view  OSD  as 
the  adversary  rather  than  as  the  senior 
office  of  the  chain  of  command.  If  this 
situation  occurred  in  the  commercial 
world  between  a  corporate  office  and 
the  corporate  divisions,  the  corporate 


office  could  not  afford  to  decentralize 
management  to  the  divisions,  as  de¬ 
sirable  as  that  objective  may  be. 
Rather,  they  would  need  to  maintain 
close  oversight  over  the  divisions,  ap¬ 
ply  rigorous  controls,  and  conduct  in¬ 
dependent  cost  estimating  and  pro¬ 
gram  reviews.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  OSD  has  oper¬ 
ated,  for  good  reason,  during  the  past 
several  decades. 

Program  managers,  program  execu¬ 
tive  officers  and  other  participants  in 
the  Service  acquisition  organizations 
recognize  clearly  who  it  is  that  con¬ 
trols  their  future  assignments  and  pro¬ 
motions.  When  there  are  differences 
in  goals  between  the  Military  Services 
and  OSD,  they  recognize  who  it  is  that 
they  should  not  let  down,  and  who 
should  have  the  most  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  about  their  programs.  It  is  the 
senior  officers  in  the  Service  acquisi¬ 
tion  chain  who  actually  have  and  ex¬ 
ercise  the  authority  to  make  promo¬ 
tions,  withhold  promotions,  and 
dispense  desirable  future  assign¬ 
ments.  The  OSD  has  large  oversight 
organizations  (e.g..  Program  Analysis 
and  Evaluation,  Comptroller,  Systems 
Integration,  Department  of  Defense 
Inspector  General)  because  it  needs 
these  organizations  when  conflicts  of 
interest  or  loyalties  may  likely  surface. 
Experience  during  the  past  several 
decades  proved  the  wisdom  of  this 
approach  in  the  current  culture. 

In  situations  where  industry  man¬ 
agers  align  corporate  division  goals 
and  incentives  with  the  corporate 
headquarters,  decentralized  manage¬ 
ment  is  possible  —  indeed  desirable. 
If  the  Department  of  Defense  can  find 
a  way  to  align  the  incentives  of  the 
Service  acquisition  corps  with  OSD  so 
that  program  managers  and  program 
executive  officers  view  the  USD(A&T) 
as  the  boss  with  genuine  control  over 
the  distribution  and  withholding  of 
promotions  and  key  assignments, 
OSD  could  then  place  more  faith  in 
the  information  it  receives  from  the 
Services  and  would  be  able  to  decen¬ 
tralize  its  acquisition  management. 


Controlling  rewards  would  not 
guarantee  that  acquisition  programs 
will  never  again  be  underestimated 
and  overpromised  by  the  Military  Ser¬ 
vices.  It  will  mean,  however,  that  field 
managers  implementing  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  process  will  be  far  more  realistic 
in  reporting  to  the  USD(A&T)  who  will 
have  the  authority  to  assign  rewards 
and  penalties  for  performance. 

After  30  years  of  attempts  by  the 
OSD  to  obtain  realistic  assessments  of 
program  status  and  unbiased  cost  es¬ 
timates  to  complete  acquisition  pro¬ 
grams,  clearly,  delays  in  obtaining 
candid  assessments  will  continue  un¬ 
til  DoD  resolves  the  conflict  in  pro¬ 
gram  manager  roles  and  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  those  of  the  OSD.  Effective 
management  of  the  acquisition  pro¬ 
cess  means  that  the  incentives  that 
drive  program  managers  and  program 
executive  officers  should  reward,  not 
penalize,  realistic  reporting. 

Realistic  program  assessments  will 
not  occur  until  all  the  Services  view 
the  USD(A&T)  as  controlling  the  as¬ 
signments,  training,  and  promotion  of 
the  professional  managers  necessary 
to  operate  the  acquisition  process.  The 
past  three  decades  demonstrated  that 
having  program  managers  [and  now 
program  executive  officersl  beholden 
to  senior  officers  in  the  Military  Ser¬ 
vices  so  strongly  committed  to  fielding 
the  weapons  they  believe  their  troops 
must  have,  will  cause  them  to  avoid 
reporting  news  that  will  endanger  their 
programs. 

If  OSD  and  the  Military  Services 
wish  to  manage  the  acquisition  pro¬ 
cess  with  professional,  competent 
managers  drawn  from  their  best  and 
brightest  officers  and  civilians,  they 
need  to  create  career  paths  and  pro¬ 
motions  that  attract  outstanding  offic¬ 
ers  to  key  acquisition  management 
assignments  and  to  provide  the  train¬ 
ing  and  experience  required  to  per¬ 
form  those  assignments  well.  As  long 
as  military  officers  and  civilians  view 
acquisition  positions  as  “broadening 
assignments”  or  as  “terminal  assign- 
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“The  government  program  manager’s 
primary  objective  is  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
gram  alive  until  the  product  is  deliv¬ 
ered.” 

“Today  any  program  that  smacks  of 
having  a  problem  gets  shot,  and  the 
people  in  the  program  get  shot.” 


“Today  program  managers  are  fright¬ 
ened  and  they  delay  identifying  prob¬ 
lems.  Suppressed  information  also  led 
to  the  Challenger  accidents.  Problems 
were  not  reported  because  of  concern 
that  reporting  them  would  delay  the 
program.  Suppressing  problems 
should  be  the  basis  for  the  first  order 
of  firing  people.” 

“Government  program  managers  are 
told  they  are  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  programs.  Success 
means  getting  the  program  through 
the  wickets  on  budget  and  on  sched¬ 
ule.  The  program  manager  must  keep 
selling  the  weapon’s  capabilities 
above  him  in  the  government.  He  must 
keep  the  program  moving  through  the 
boards  that  approve  milestones  one, 
two,  three.  This  means  keeping  people 
up  the  line  sufficiently  well  informed  to 
be  comfortable  with  the  program  and 
to  keep  it  moving  through  the  wickets.” 

“The  program  manager’s  boss,  like 
the  program  manager,  has  significant 
pressures  to  make  himself  look  good 
over  a  period  of  no  more  than  2  to  3 
years.  In  industry,  the  normal  checks 
and  balances  apply  to  a  much  longer 
period  of  time.” 


“Government  program  managers  have 
a  tendency  to  allow  engineering 
changes  (ECP)  to  stack  up  and  to 
create  a  backlog.  Program  managers 
are  often  so  worried  about  cost  in¬ 
creases  endangering  their  programs 
that  they  tend  to  ignore  contractor 
ECPs,  put  them  in  a  drawer  and  notact 
on  them.  They  accumulate,  and  then 
later  the  balloon  bursts  and  everyone 
is  surprised  by  the  sudden  cost  in¬ 
crease.  This  often  happens  where 
there  is  a  large  program  management 
office.  Engineers  associated  with  the 
government  office  are  always  devel¬ 
oping  ideas  on  how  to  make  the  pro¬ 
gram  better.  They  work  together  with 
people  in  the  contractor’s  plant  and 
the  attitude  they  have  is:  “Oh,  the  con¬ 
tractor  can  absorb  that.”  They  often 
do  not  understand  the  cost  of  changes. 

“You  put  people  in  government  pro¬ 
gram  management  jobs  and  tell  them 
what  you  want  them  to  do,  and  then 
give  them  an  incentive  system  that 
punished  them  for  doing  what  you  tell 
them  and  rewards  them  for  postpon¬ 
ing  problems  and  getting  a  program 
through  the  process  irrespective  of 
cost  and  schedule.  What  do  you  think 
you  will  get?  You  will  get  what  you 
reward.” 

“If  you  have  a  long-standing  relation¬ 
ship  with  your  boss,  you  let  him  know 
about  problems  and  you  do  not  cover 
them  up.” 

“The  government  program  manager  is 
concerned  about  getting  money  from 
higher  levels  and  keeping  support  for 
the  program.” 


Editor’s  Note:  The  complete  set  of  government  and  industry  practitioner  views 
is  contained  in  Volume  II  of  the  report.  Critical  Issues  in  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Culture,  December  1994. 


merits”  prior  to  retirement,  in  the 
hopes  of  developing  experience  and 
contacts  for  post-retirement  careers, 
DoD’s  success  in  producing  anywhere 
near  the  required  numbers  of  highly 
skilled,  experienced  professional  ac¬ 
quisition  managers  is  unlikely. 

Recommendation 

To  remove  program  managers  from 
the  pressures  to  report  only  good  news 
(avoiding  or  delaying  reports  of  realis- 
tic  program  assessments),  the 
USD(A&T)  must  exercise  clear  opera¬ 
tional  control  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  acquisition  organizations. 
This  change  is  needed  to  provide  con¬ 
sistent  incentives  to  program  manag¬ 
ers  and  to  produce  an  unambiguous 
chain  of  command  for  assignment  of 
responsibility  and  accountability  from 
the  USD(A&T)  to  the  Service  acquisi¬ 
tion  organizations  and  their  program 
managers.  During  the  next  several 
years  this  change  can  produce  a  corps 
of  trained  and  experienced  profes¬ 
sional  acquisition  managers,  led  by 
individuals  at  the  top  who  have  actu¬ 
ally  experienced  life  on  the  line.  Two 
purposes  served  by  this  chain  of  com¬ 
mand  are:  ( 1 )  providing  focused  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  enterprise;  and  (2)  estab¬ 
lishing  the  free  flow  of  timely  and 
accurate  information  —  both  up  and 
down  the  chain. 

The  USD(A&T)  can  then  decide 
whether  it  is  effective  and  efficient  to 
keep  the  three  acquisition  organiza¬ 
tions  separate  or  to  consolidate  parts 
of  their  activities.  Irrespective  of 
whether  the  current  Service  acquisi¬ 
tion  organizations  remain  separate, 
however,  they  should  be  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  USD(A&T) 
who  will  have  both  assignment  au¬ 
thority  and  promotion  authority  for 
military  and  civilian  personnel  as¬ 
signed  to  the  acquisition  corps. 

The  Military  Departments  will  re¬ 
tain  the  responsibility  for  determining 
requirements  and  programming  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  those  requirements. 
The  Acquisition  Program  Baseline  can 
serve  as  a  contract  between  the 
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USD(A&T)  and  the  military  user.  The 
USD(A&T)  will  have  final  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  determining  the  cost  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  system  acquisition.  The  Mili¬ 
tary  Departments  will  need  to  provide 
funding  to  the  baseline  cost,  or  alter 
requirements. 

The  USD(A&T)  needs  to  make  clear 
by  public  statements  and  by  the  use  of 
assignments,  transfers  and  promo¬ 
tions  within  the  acquisition  corps,  that 
effective  management,  including  can¬ 
dor  and  realism  in  reporting,  will  be 
rewarded  by  the  OSD.  Most  program 
managers  do  not  have  that  assurance 
today. 

Some  within  the  OSD  express  the 
view  that  the  time  has  come  to  write 
off  program  managers  as  incapable  of 
reporting  realistic  information  and  that 
acquisition  programs  should  be  man¬ 
aged  centrally  from  the  OSD.  Adopt¬ 
ing  that  approach  would  be  a  mistake. 
Complex  engineering  development 
programs  of  a  size  and  number  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 
and  Marine  Corps  cannot  be  man¬ 
aged  effectively  from  a  centralized, 
remote  organization.  The  F- 1 1 1 ,  C-5A 
and  the  DoD  fixed-price  development 
programs  of  the  1980s  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  the  fallacy  of  that  approach. 
Program  managers,  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  receive  from  contractors  and 
from  government  plant  representa¬ 
tives,  are  able  to  make  realistic  assess¬ 
ments  of  their  programs,  provided  they 
are  not  penalized  for  doing  so.  They 
are  loyal  to  their  superiors,  and  they 
do  not  want  to  let  them  down.  They 
would  prefer  to  report  realistic  infor¬ 
mation  if  their  superiors  did  not  view 
those  reports  as  acts  of  disloyalty. 

Some  may  argue  that  statutory 
changes  will  be  required  before  this 
transfer  of  authority  can  be  estab¬ 
lished.  We  disagree.  Title  10,  United 
States  Code,  states  that  each  Secre¬ 
tary  of  a  Military  Department  has  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  equipping  the  force 
(including  research  and  develop¬ 
ment).  Even  if  the  USD(A&T)  has  di¬ 
rect  control  over  the  acquisition  work¬ 


force  assignments  and  promotions  and 
a  direct  reporting  chain  to  program 
managers,  the  Service  Secretaries  can 
retain  responsibility  for  initiating  the 
acquisition  program  process  to  equip 
the  forces,  formulate  acquisition  bud¬ 
gets,  and  make  priority  decisions 
among  acquisition  programs  compet¬ 
ing  for  scarce  resources.  The  Services 
can  also  retain  responsibility  for  op¬ 
erational  test  and  evaluation.  They 
would  become  “customers”  who  sub¬ 
mit  orders  for  equipment  to  an  acqui¬ 
sition  organization  charged  with  ob¬ 
taining  this  equipment  within 
agreed-to  cost,  schedule  and  techni¬ 
cal  performance  parameters.  Indeed, 
this  type  of  practice  occurs  to  a  limited 
degree  today:  the  Army  is  the  single 
manager  for  acquisition  of  conven¬ 
tional  ammunition  within  DoD,  while 
the  other  Services  continue  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  ammunition  requirements 
and  budgets. 

Postscript 

Acquisition  managers  can  only 
function  as  well  as  the  system  in  which 
they  work  allows  them  to  operate.  A 
fundamental  problem  in  defense  ac¬ 
quisition  today  is  that  program  man¬ 
agers  are  too  often  placed  in  positions 
of  conflicting  roles  and  loyalties.  The 
time  is  long  overdue  to  correct  this 
fundamental  problem  in  acquisition 
management.  Today  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  Perry  and  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Kaminski  are  committed  to 
correcting  the  longstanding  problems 
in  defense  acquisition.  The  new  Con¬ 
gress  is  looking  for  ways  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  they  can  break  with  the 
erroneous  practices  of  the  past.  This  is 
a  rare  opportunity  for  the  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Congress  to  join  together 
in  solving  a  difficult,  longstanding  con¬ 
flict  unreasonably  imposed  on  pro¬ 
gram  managers  for  decades. 

Editor's  Note:  Copies  of  the  report, 
Critical  Issues  in  the  Defense  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Culture,  December  1994,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Executive  Institute, 
Defense  Systems  Management  Col¬ 
lege,  9820  Belvoir  Road,  Ft.  Belvoir, 
VA  22060-5565. 


Endnotes 

1.  Gary  Christie  from  the  OSD  Pro¬ 
gram  Integration  Office  requested  this 
study,  provided  helpful  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  allowed  the  study  to  be 
performed  without  restraints  or  quali¬ 
fications  on  its  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations. 

2.  Practioners  interviewed  included 
33  defense  industry  managers  (25  pro¬ 
gram  managers/general  managers  and 
8  vice  presidents  or  senior  managers 
of  contracting/procurement)  and  47 
government  managers  ( 1 4  flag  officers 
currently  or  recently  in  acquisition 
management  positions;  11  program 
managers  not  flag  officers  [nine  0-6s, 
one  0-5,  one  SES];  six  senior  acquisi¬ 
tion/oversight  managers  above  the 
level  of  program  managers;  three  di¬ 
rectors  of  contracts;  eight  program  of¬ 
fice  division  chiefs  or  senior  govern¬ 
ment  acquisition  managers/analysts; 
and  five  Defense  Plant  Representa¬ 
tives  Office  commanders). 

3 .  Statements  of  practices  and  problems 
are  taken  from  interviews  with  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry  managers.  Conclu¬ 
sions  and  the  final  Recommendation 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  authors. 

4.  Weapons  Acquisition:  A  Rare  Op¬ 
portunity  for  Lasting  Change,  GAO/ 
NSIAD-93- 1 5 ,  December  1 992,  p.  5 1 . 

5.  Ibid,  pp.  35-39. 

6.  Attempts  by  acquisition  executives 
to  obtain  realistic  information  on 
weapon  programs  from  the  Military 
Services  fell  far  short  of  their  goals.  In 
1990,  the  GAO  reported  that  to  pro¬ 
tect  programs  from  criticism,  the  Ser¬ 
vices  were  reluctant  to  provide  the 
OSD  current  program  information, 
such  as  updated  cost  estimates  [De¬ 
fense  Acquisition:  Perspectives  on  Key 
Elements  for  Effective  Management 
[GAO/NSIAD-90-90,  May  14,  1990]). 
In  fact,  top-level  acquisition  partici¬ 
pants'  demands  for  better  program 
information  can  intensify  the  protec¬ 
tionism  of  program  sponsors  [Beyond 
Distrust:  Building  Bridges  Between 
Congress  and  the  Executive,  a  report 
by  a  Panel  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration,  January  1 992). 

7.  Ibid,  pp.  53-54. 
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THE  STEM  OF  MOST 
LEARNING  —  “I  WONDER” 


*  ave  you  ever  wondered/’  is  a  most 
,  interesting  inquirx^  because  the 
answer  is  “of  course/’  Why  would 
.  anyone  ask  a  question  like  that? 
Because  the  question  is  the  stem  of 
most  learning.  The  child  that  climbs  to 
the  roof  of  the  garage  is  responding  to 
wonder.  Wonder  is  drawn  from  within, 
and  not  hosed  or  sprinkled  on  the 
individual  from  an  external  authority. 
It  has  meaning  and  in  most  cases, 
consequences.  If  you  think  back  to 
the  learning  events  that  are  most  im¬ 
printed  in  your  mind,  they  will  most 
often  be  associated  with  a  trauma, 
good  or  bad.  The  higher  the  perceived 
consequence,  the  deeper  the  imprint. 

‘'The  System'’ 

So  what  happened?  Why  do  we  as 
a  society  think  that  education  is  throw¬ 
ing  money  at  an  oratorical  “wizard” 
standing  in  a  pit  pontificating.  And 
educational  worth  is  enumerated  by 
the  number  of  people  taking  notes  at 
the  same  time.  Generally,  the  worth  of 
these  “wizards”  is  determined  by  their 
price  or  the  applause  they  can  engen¬ 
der,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
quality  or  the  quantity  of  notes  taken. 
It  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  any 
learning  that  may  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Drelicharz  is  a  Professor  of  En¬ 
gineering  Management,  School  of  Pro¬ 
gram  Management  Division,  DSMC. 
Assigned  to  DSMC  in  November  1 982, 
he  is  a  graduate  of  PMC  87-1 . 


Joseph  A.  Drelicharz 

Perhaps  this  analogy  may  appear  a 
bit  absurd,  and  it  certainly  is  a  drama¬ 
tization.  However,  consider  this:  the 
only  thing  more  absurd  is  that  most  of 
the  people  taking  the  notes  do  not 
want  to  be  there.  Society  —  “The  Sys¬ 
tem”  —  has  taught  us  to  “get  the  ticket 
punched”  and  have  a  better  life  or  at 
least  sur\nve.  Learning,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  programmed,  often  stifling  the 
“I  Wonder”  of  the  child  within  us. 

Programmed  and  Inquiry 
Learning 

The  system  has  programmed  the 
learning  for  us.  Programs  abound  — 
one  for  doctors,  one  for  nurses,  an¬ 
other  for  engineers,  etc.  Program  man¬ 
agers  even  have  one.  It  seems  every¬ 
one  has  a  program,  which  quite  often 
has  little  relevance  to  reality  or  the 
certification  acquired.  But  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  that  child-like  wonderment? 
What  happened  to  the  “why”  —  a 
refrain  familiar  to  all  parents?  What 
happened  to  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
—  the  “what  if  s”:  what  if  I  climb  that 
garage;  what  if  I  push  that  button; 
what  if  turn  that  knob;  what  if  I  do  it 
this  way  instead  of  how  Pve  always 
done  it  before? 

Do  you  notice  that  each  “what  if”  is 
associated  with  “doing” — with  some 
action  —  and  always  evokes  a  ques¬ 
tion?  Thus,  the  “what  if  s”  are,  in  real¬ 
ity,  the  onset  of  a  form  of  experiential 
learning.  They  do  not  detract  from  the 


relevant  programmed  learning;  they 
simply  express  “I  want  to  know  more.” 

My  favorite  example,  relates  to  my 
own  experience  with  my  grandfather. 
He  liked  to  work  with  wood,  so  one 
day  we  started  a  project  together, 
building  a  stool.  “You  sit,  watch  and 
listen,”  were  his  first  instructions. 
Then,  “with  great  discipline,”  he  taught 
me  about  the  tools:  their  care,  their 
storage,  the  dangers  involved,  and  fi¬ 
nally  their  use.  When  he  was  sure  I 
understood  the  tools,  he  built  a  three- 
legged  stool.  I  watched,  and  was  sure 
I  knew  how  to  build  the  stool.  How¬ 
ever,  when  I  tried,  I  failed.  The  seat 
cracked;  I  drilled  too  deep  —  anything 
that  could  go  wrong  did  go  wrong. 

With  great  patience,  “we”  built  a 
second  stool  together.  He  was  a  won¬ 
derful  coach,  and  then  he  said,  “you 
build  one  and  I  will  watch.”  I  did.  It 
wasn’t  very  pretty,  but  it  was  a  stool. 
Even  though  we  now  were  up  to  our 
eyeballs  in  stools,  we  had  accom¬ 
plished  some  rather  sophisticated  pro¬ 
grammed  learning.  Since  most  people 
never  get  beyond  the  “knowing  about 
the  tools”  stage,  I  was  feeling  pretty 
proud  of  my  efforts. 

Several  projects  later,  actually  years 
later,  I  built  another  stool,  but  with 
some  “what  if  s”:  what  if  I  changed  the 
shape  of  the  seat;  added  another  leg; 
used  a  different  type  of  wood;  or...? 
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If  he  had,  in  any  way,  shown  displeasure  with  my  lack  of  knowledge  about 
his  tools,  my  inability  to  use  them,  or  even  the  damage  to  them  that  I  know  I 
caused,  I  would  not  have  progressed  through  the  various  stages  of  learning. 


And  I  started  thinking  about  the  effect 
of  wood  grain  and  the  wood  itself. 
Without  realizing  it,  I  worked  my  way 
through  some  thought  processes  that 
approach  a  simple  analysis.  Yes,  it 
was  a  fine  stool  —  but  not  perfect. 

It  wasn’t  until  college  that  my  curi¬ 
osity  really  took  over,  and  I  began 
studying  far  beyond  “the  program” 
curriculum  about  woods,  designs  and 


finishes;  at  this  point,  again  without 
realizing  it,  I  entered  the  realm  of 
inquiry  learning. 

Today  I  can  build  a  professional 
quality  stool.  I  can  walk  into  a  store, 
look  at  a  stool  and  identify  the  quality, 
the  cost  and  the  labor  involved.  In  a 
very  simple  example,  Tve  discussed 
most  stages  of  learning  by  almost  any 
taxonomy. 


Although  programmed  and  inquiry 
learning  are  the  most  common  learn¬ 
ing  elements,  there  is  yet  a  third  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  indirectly  spoken  to  in  the 
“building  a  stool”  example:  the  learn¬ 
ing  environment.  It  includes  not  only 
the  ability  to  get  the  information,  but 
also  the  social  environment  that  in¬ 
vites  curiosity,  that  sponsors  the 
search  and  the  discovery,  that  enables 
people  to  learn  safely  from  their  “not 
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yet”  successes.  Errors,  mistakes  or  fail¬ 
ures,  in  my  grandfather's  view,  were 
“not  yet”  successes.  If  he  had,  in  any 
way,  shown  displeasure  with  my  lack 
of  knowledge  about  his  tools,  my  in¬ 
ability  to  use  them,  or  even  the  dam¬ 
age  to  them  that  I  know  I  caused,  I 
would  not  have  progressed  through 
the  various  stages  of  learning. 

A  culture  that  rewards  success  and 
punishes  “not  yet”  success  is  not  a 
learning  culture,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  fact  that  little  is  to  be  learned 
from  success.  Success  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  alignment  of  the  stars  or 
even  a  lot  of  things  going  right  without 
our  knowledge.  Learning  is  the  finding 
out  which  one  of  “a  lot  of  things”  was 
out  of  alignment,  resulting  in  a  “not 
yet”  success;  figuring  out  how  to  put  it 
into  correct  position  for  success,  and 
then  trying  it  one  more  time. 

Synergism 

Synergism  is  a  relatively  common 
phenomenon  in  business,  pharma¬ 
ceutical,  learning  and  many  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  According  to  Webster,  it  is  the 
simultaneous  action  of  separate  enti¬ 
ties,  which  together  have  a  greater 
total  effect  than  the  sum  of  their  indi¬ 
vidual  effects.  When  an  individual 
can  wonder,  think  or  query  in  a  safe 
environment,  the  next  step  is  to  seek 
other  thinkers  —  others  that  are  em¬ 
powered,  others  that  have  walked  the 
trails  before  them,  others  that  have 
experienced  “not  yet”  successes.  Ev- 
ery^one  is  an  expert  in  something. 
When  we  reach  this  stage,  yet  another 
phenomenon  occurs  —  transference. 
Transference  is  the  ability  to  take  any 
experience  and  cognate  it  to  a  seem¬ 
ingly  unrelated  experience.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  how  does  a  pot-luck  lunch 
relate  to  a  construction  project? 

Diversity 

Diversity  becomes  very  important; 
it  begs  of  challenges  to  assumptions, 
to  perceptions,  to  boundaries  long  for¬ 
gotten.  An  old  acquaintance  once  said, 
“If  I  find  myself  disagreeing  with  some¬ 
one,  it’s  probably  because  I  don’t  un¬ 
derstand  them  or  what  they  saying.” 


Great  wisdom  abides  in  that  state¬ 
ment  because,  for  the  most  part, 
people  do  tr)/  to  help  one  another  or  at 
least  stay  neutral.  They  come  to  the 
inquiry  from  different  backgrounds, 
with  different  experiences,  and  with 
different  thought  processes.  It’s  OK  to 
disagree  and  to  challenge  —  as  long  as 
you  understand  that  the  other  party 
believes  their  perspective  is  correct, 
even  though  you  may  know  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  their  perspective  is  decid¬ 
edly  incorrect.  If  this  is  understood, 
then  reframing  of  the  problem  can 
occur.  New  windows  open,  and  the 
inquiry  may  then  be  looked  at  from 
different  angles. 

Puzzles,  Problems  and  Issues 

Puzzles,  problems  and  issues 
present  important  concepts  in  learn¬ 
ing,  because  rare  is  the  person  who 
truly  learns  for  the  sake  of  learning.  It 
does  happen,  but  for  the  most  part 
people  learn  to  enable  them  to  do 
something,  even  if  that  something  is 
merely  to  “look  important”  or  “punch 
the  right  ticket.”  So  what  are  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  puzzles,  problems  and 
issues? 

•  Puzzles  have  a  singular  solution, 
so  when  presented  with  a  puzzle, 
the  right  strategy  is  “just  do  it.” 
Although  it  may  be  a  test  of  clever¬ 
ness  or  skill,  it  is  a  non-problem. 
Simplistically,  once  you  complete 
the  puzzle,  it  will  look  like  the  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  box. 

•  Problems  can  be  defined  as  ill-de¬ 
fined  situations  that  can  have  many 
solutions  or  considerations  — 
they’re  complex;  they  have  conse¬ 
quences. 

•  Issues  are  less  complex  problems 
you  can  resolve.  If  you  can  preface 
your  inquiry  with  “how  can  I,”  and 
the  problems  presented  are  truly 
within  your  authority  to  solve,  then 
you  are  dealing  with  issues. 

Puzzles  are  fun.  We  have  all  expe¬ 
rienced  doing  something  that  was  fun. 
Usually,  we  already  knew  how  to  solve 
a  puzzle  with  minimal  training;  the 
challenges  were  slight.  Problems,  on 


the  other  hand,  are  philosophical: 
pontification  runs  rampant;  assump¬ 
tions  are  numerous.  Changing  the  cur¬ 
rent  acquisition  culture,  for  example, 
is  one  of  many  problems  to  be  re¬ 
solved  in  the  area  of  acquisition  re¬ 
form.  Problems  may  require  resolu¬ 
tion  of  many  issues.  My  car  stalls  on 
the  highway;  I’m  out  of  gasoline  —  I 
have  serious  problems.  But  my  issues 
become,  “how  can  I  get  help”  or  “how 
can  I  get  to  where  I’m  going”?  Issues, 
therefore,  become  the  sources  of  most 
day-to-day  learning  experiences.  How 
do  we  differentiate  issues  in  our  daily 
learning  experiences,  and  more  im¬ 
portantly,  how  do  we  learn  from  them? 
There  are  several  approaches;  all  are 
acceptable.  All  are  as  complete  or  as 
incomplete  as  the  situations  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

•  Identify  symptoms  in  an  environ¬ 
ment. 

•  Brainstorm  apparent  and  implied 
issues. 

•  Identify  major  issues  and  consoli¬ 
date  minor  issues. 

•  Triage  major  issues  based  on  an 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  doing 
nothing. 

•  Develop  viable  alternative  plans 
of  action. 

•  Select  an  alternative  plan  of  action 
for  implementation  based  on  miti¬ 
gating  the  impact. 

•  Attempt  implementation. 

•  Assess  a  “not  yet”  success. 

•  Modify  the  action  plan  or  revisit 
other  alternatives  based  on  the 
assessment. 

•  Potentially  repeat  the  cycle,  as 
needed. 

Conclusion 

The  highest  form  of  learning  is  not 
achieved  in  the  classroom  listening  to 
or  working  hypothetical  problems;  or 
working  puzzles  that  have  no  real  con¬ 
sequences.  Nor  is  it  accomplished  in 
seminars  listening  to  “experts”  speak 
to  their  past  successes.  It  is  the  same 
source  of  the  Edison  light  bulb,  the 
atomic  bomb,  our  Top  Gun  pilots,  and 
the  lacocca’s  of  the  world.  And  it  all 
starts  with.. .“I  wonder.” 
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Several  volunteers  from  the  staff  and  faculty,  DSMC,  learned  that  it  doesn’t  take  much  to  spread  a  little  happiness 
around.  Recently,  they  had  the  privilege  of  hosting  36  exceptional  children,  ages  3  to  10,  at  the  DSMC  Annual 
Easter  Egg  Hunt.  Easter  Bunny,  taking  time  from  his  busy  schedule,  put  in  a  guest  appearance  to  the  delight  of  all. 


For  the  last  8  years,  DSMC’s  Audio-Visual  Department,  working  with  Alma  Keating,  Army  Community  Services 
(ACS),  has  hosted  an  Annual  Easter  Egg  Hunt  in  conjunction  with  the  ACS  Exceptional  Family  Member  Program.  Alma 
works  with  the  families,  while  DSMC  provides  hotdogs. 


chips,  soda,  juice,  toys  and  Easter  Baskets.  These  items 
are  either  donated  by  various  commissary  vendors  or 
purchased  with  money  from  DSMC  fund  raisers.  This 
year’s  event,  coordinated  by  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  David 
Jopson,  USN,  came  to  around  $2,000  —  money  well 
spent  in  view  of  the  smiles  and  laughter  of  36  very 
exceptional  children. 


DSMC  1 995  Annual  Easter  Egg  Hunt  Volunteers 


Easter  Bunny  (a.k.o.  Bob 
Carlson)  leads  the  way  as  the 
hunt  begins! 


Capt.  Diggs 
Cleveland, 
USA  —  a  big 
hit  with  the 
children  — 
was  desig¬ 
nated  the 
Michelangelo 
of  face  paint- 


This  cute  miss  shows  her  style 
in  the  ring  toss,  and  appears  to 
mark. 
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DSMC’S  ST.  LOUIS 
EDUCATION  EXPERIENCE 


Standing  in  line  at  the  cafeteria  in  the 
U.S.  Army  Aviation  and  Troop 
Command,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  one 
might  speculate  on  why  so  many 
Air  Force,  Na\7  and  Marine  Corps 
officers  are  seen  around  the  Federal 
Center.  The  answer  is  simple — they’re 
students  at  the  DoD  Defense  Systems 
Management  College  (DSMC). 

History 

The  Defense  Systems  Management 
College  opened  its  St.  Louis  campus  in 
January  1985.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
May  1985  the  College  dedicated  its 
new  facility  at  the  St.  Louis  Federal 
Center.  The  College’s  Central  Region 
Director  is  Julius  Hein;  the  Region’s 
management  support  assistant  is  Patty 
Predith. 

The  St.  Louis  campus  came  into 
being  as  a  result  of  the  demand  for 
courses  and  the  high  TDY  costs  asso¬ 
ciated  with  sending  students  to  the 
main  campus  at  Fort  Belvoir.  Since 
1976,  DSMC  has  exported  its  course 
offerings  and  signed  Memoranda  of 
Agreement  with  host  organizations  to 
support  “mini”  DSMCs.  In  addition  to 
the  St.  Louis  Central  Region,  DSMC 
currently  has  three  other  Regional 
Centers: 


Dr.  Hein  is  Director,  DSMC  Central 
Region,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Predith  is  the  Central  Region  Manage¬ 
ment  Support  Assistant. 


Julius  Hein  •  Patty  Predith 

•  Western  Region:  U.S.  Air  Force 
Space  Division,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  Eastern  Region:  U.S.  Air  Force 
Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Boston, 
Mass. 

•  Southern  Region:  U.S.  Army  Mis¬ 
sile  Command,  Redstone  Arsenal, 
Ala. 

At  the  Central  Region,  we  offer  25 
to  40  courses  per  year.  The  majority 
are  taught  by  the  course  director,  and 
supplemented  by  DSMC  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  and  guest  lecturers.  All  courses 
are  part  of  the  Defense  Acquisition 
Llniversity’s  (DALI)  certification  pro¬ 
gram.  Generally,  all  students  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  certification  program  at 
Levels  I,  II  or  III  belong  to  one  of  the 
professional  acquisition  career  fields. 
The  following  “birds  eye”  view  of  our 
activities,  learning  environment  and 
amenities  give  you  an  idea  of  what  to 
expect  when  attending  one  of  our 
courses  in  St.  Louis. 

Through-put 

We  offer  courses,  seminars  and 
workshops  to  all  four  Services,  other 
federal  agencies,  defense  industries, 
universities  and  research  institutions. 
Our  annual  through-put  for  FY  94  was 
1,080  students  in  courses,  and  499 
students  in  seminars  and  workshops. 
Our  students  come  from  all  50  states 
and  overseas  commands.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  students  are  selected  through 


the  Army  Training  Require¬ 
ments  and  Resources  System 
program  —  a  program  cur¬ 
rently  used  by  all  four  Ser¬ 
vices. 


Keeping  Our  Students 
Informed 

Initially,  we  send  each  stu¬ 
dent  a  welcome  package  with 
directions  to  our  classrooms,  parking, 
dress  attire,  course  over\4ew  materi¬ 
als  and  tourist  information  about  our 
beautiful  city  of  St.  Louis.  As  another 
service  to  our  out-of-town  students 
and  visiting  professors,  we  suggest 
billeting  arrangements.  About  10  to  15 
percent  of  selected  students  do  not 
show  up  for  the  start  of  the  class,  and 
we  then  must  supplement  with  stu- 
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dents  willing  to  attend  on  a  “stand-by” 
basis.  Because  our  Regional  offices 
and  classrooms  are  in  close  proximity 
to  Scott  Air  Force  Base,  III,  the  De¬ 
fense  Logistics  Agency,  Coast  Guard, 
McDonnell  Douglas  and  other  defense 
industries,  “stand-by”  students  readily 
fill  the  gap  for  those  who  do  not  show 
up  at  the  start  of  the  course.  At  the 
start  of  any  given  course,  we  usually 
have  3  to  5  students  lingering  outside 
the  classroom  on  the  first  day 
hoping  to  attend  —  and  inter¬ 
estingly,  most  do. 

Registration 

As  our  students  register,  soft 
music  resonates  throughout 
the  classroom,  creating  a  re¬ 
laxed,  non-threatening  first  im¬ 
pression  of  our  Region  and  its 


Regional  Center,  Left:  Dr.  Julius  Hein,  Director, 
gion.  Arch  symbolizing  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo 
West  and  home  of  DSMC’s  Central  Region. 

facilities.  Students  are  then  shown 
their  seat  assignment  and  given,  by 
Service,  a  color  coded  name  tent,  e.g., 
green  for  Army,  dark  blue  for  Navy, 
light  blue  for  Air  Force,  red  for  Marine 
Corps,  yellow  for  DLA  and  white  for 
industry. 


The  course  materials — writing  pad, 
pencil  and  welcome  folder  —  are  set 
up  at  each  student’s  seat.  Included  in 
the  welcome  folder  are:  the  St.  Louis 
Region  FY95  schedule,  career  path 
chart,  miscellaneous  command  infor¬ 
mation,  command  map,  auto/airline/ 
taxi  phone  numbers,  various  sport 
schedules,  and  St.Louis  and  commu¬ 
nity  recreational  pamphlets.  We  ex¬ 
pect  students  to  be  prompt  —  classes 
start  at  0800  sharp.  At  this  time,  the 
Regional  Director  gives  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  welcoming  the  students  to  our 
Region  and  introducing  the  assistant, 
the  course  directors  and  any  visiting 
faculty. 

Afterwards,  our  assistant  presents 
various  administrative  information  to 
the  students  and  faculty  regarding 
parking,  badging, 
materials,  lodg¬ 
ing,  telephone 
and  fax  availabil¬ 
ity.  The  director 
proceeds  with  an 
overview,  and  the 
course  is  then  un¬ 
derway. 

Entertainment 
Committee 

During  this  in¬ 
troductory  pe¬ 
riod,  each  table 
“nominates”  a 
spokesperson  to 
serve  on  the 
entertainment 
committee.  The 
process  is  a  con¬ 
trolled,  yet  free- 
flowing  and  unre¬ 
strained  election. 
The  entertain¬ 
ment  committee 
members  meet  at 
noon  with  the  Re¬ 
gional  Director  and  assistant  and  plan 
activities  that  encourage  camarade¬ 
rie,  classroom  participation  and  net¬ 
working  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  course.  We  encourage  students  to 
bring  an  instrument  along  for  social 
gatherings.  For  social  or  working 


DSMC  Central  Re- 
.  —  Gateway  to  the 


gatherings,  the  entertainment  commit¬ 
tee  selects  the  lunch  menu.  Food  is 
either  catered  and  eaten  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  purchased  and  consumed  in 
the  main  cafeteria.  These  working 
lunches  give  us  an  excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  to  get  to  know  one  another.  For 
now  and  the  future,  we  unequivocally 
support  the  importance  of  student  in¬ 
teraction  and  networking. 

Amenities 

Our  motto  is:  Keep  the  students 
happy,  teach  them  a  lot,  and  keep  them 
challenged.  To  achieve  that  end,  our 
Center  provides  several  amenities: 

Large  classroom  to  accommodate 
40  students  •  cushioned  chairs  •  large 
tables  •  markerboards  on  all  four  walls 

•  butcher  block  easels  •  faculty  table 

•  supply/reference  area  •  message 
board  •  overhead  and  35mm  slide 
projector  with  screen  •  two  35" 
Mitsubishi  suspended  color  monitors 

•  podium  stand  •  entertainment  cen¬ 
ter  with  compact  disc  and  cassette 
tape  player  •  V4"and  V2"  video  cassette 
recorders  •  adjacent  breakout  room  • 
individual  storage  space  for  course 
materials  and  belongings  •  confer¬ 
ence  table  and  cushioned  chairs  • 
additional  reference  material  •  refresh¬ 
ment,  fruit  and  snack  area  •  commer¬ 
cial  and  DSN  telephone  instruments  • 
computer  and  modem  hook-ups  • 
telefax  machine  services  •  library 
check-out  services  for  books  and  tapes 

•  barber  shop  •  mail  service  •  repro¬ 
duction  capabilities  •  medical  sup¬ 
port  •  consulting  services  •  individual 
mentoring  •  university  program  guid¬ 
ance  •  industry  points  of  contact  • 
visit  to  industry. 

If  it  sounds  like  the  DSMC  Central 
Region  is  a  great  place  to  learn,  it’s 
because  we  are.  Your  continued  pro¬ 
fessional  acquisition  education  is  our 
business  —  our  only  business.  We’re 
here  to  serve  you .  Give  us  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  serve  your  needs  as  you  pursue 
higher  learning  in  the  acquisition 
arena  —  and  good  luck  in  that  en¬ 
deavor!  Hopefully,  we'll  meet  you  in 
St.  Louis! 
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DSMC  COLLABORATES  WITH 
UT-AUSTIN  ON  NEW 
GRADUATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM 


Speaking  at  a  Press  Conference 
held  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  Washington  D.C.,  on 
8  March  1995,  Brig.  Gen.  Claude 
M.  Bolton,  Jr.,  USAF,  Commandant, 
Defense  Systems  Management  Col¬ 
lege  (DSMC),  welcomed  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  at  Austin  (UT-Austin) 
and  its  representatives  to  DSMC’s  Fort 
Belvoir  campus.  As  a  result  of  the 
critical  need  for  educational  programs 
that  link  directly  to  helping  U.S.  in¬ 
dustry  become  more  competitive  in 
the  world  marketplace,  UT-Austin, 
beginning  in  August  1995,  will  offer  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  in  Science  & 
Technology  Commercialization  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  This  degree 
will  prepare  industry  and  government 
executives,  federal  laboratory  and 
military  technology  managers  to  bet¬ 
ter  commercialize  technology  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

DSMC  as  Host 

According  to  General  Bolton,  ‘This 
relationship  continues  our  [DSMC] 
College’s  involvement  in  partnerships 
in  education  with  institutionsof  higher 
learning.”  He  noted  that  we  already 
provide  facilities  for  the  George 
Washington  University,  Northern  Vir- 


Ms.  Johnson  is  Managing  Editor, 
Program  Manager,  DSMC  Press. 


Collie  J.  Johnson 

ginia  Community  College,  Strayer  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Referring  to  Department  of 
Defense’s  (DoD)  continuing  efforts  in 
the  area  of  acquisition  reform,  Gen¬ 


eral  Bolton  stated  that  the  agreement 
between  UT-Austin  and  the  Fort  Bel¬ 
voir  garrison  commander  is  in  line 
with  recent  Federal  Government  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  reinvent  government  under 
the  National  Performance  Review. 


It’s  '‘hands-across”  in  agreement  for  representatives  of  the  Defense  Systems  ^4anagement 
College  (DSh4C),  Fort  Belvoir  Army  Education  Center,  and  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
(UT-Austin).  From  left:  Col.  William  E.  Knight,  USA,  Dean,  Division  of  College  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Ser\'ices,  DSMC:  Ms.  Nancy  Johnson,  Director,  Army  Education  Center,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.;  Dr.  George  Kozmetsky,  Director,  IC-  Institute,  UT-Austin;  and  Brig.  Gen.  Claude  M. 
Bolton,  Jr.,  USAF,  Commandant,  DSMC. 
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tiatives  to  reinvent  govern¬ 
ment  under  the  National  Per¬ 
formance  Review.  '‘The  title 
of  the  masters  program  itself 
—  Science  &  Technology 
Commercialization  —  cer¬ 
tainly  reflects  DoD  initiatives 
to  promote  the  dual  use  of 
technology  for  both  defense 
and  commercial  usage,  and 
supports  the  rationale  of  de¬ 
fense  acquisition  reform  cur¬ 
rently  underway.’' 

The  DSMC,  according  to 
General  Bolton,  in  aspiring  Dr.  George  Kozmetsky,  Director,  1C~  Institute;  and  Graduate  Adviser 
to  be  the  academy  of  man-  of  the  UT-Austin  Science  and  Technology  Commercialization  De- 

??apmpnr  for  thp  Opn^irtTnent  message  on  UT-Austin’s  new  graduate  degree  pro- 

agemenr  ror  me  ueparimeni  Kozmetsky  is  the  recipient  of  the  1 994  National  Medal  of 

of  Defense  and  the  four  Mill-  Technology  (awarded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce). 


I  agement,  and  will  be  re- 
J  quired  to  have  access  to  a 
I  personal  computer  with 
^  modem  so  they  can  com- 
§  municate  with  professors 
^  and  other  students  during 
non-class  times,  and  con¬ 
duct  research  through  on¬ 
line  computer  network  ser- 


of  Defense  and  the  four  Mill-  Technok 
tary  Services,  is  in  its  24th 
year  of  educating  and  training  today’s 
defense  program  managers  in  sound 
systems  management  principles. 
“Surely,”  he  continued,  “the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  program  will  parallel 
much  of  what  we  teach  our  military, 
government  civilian,  and  defense  in¬ 
dustry  students.  I  believe  this  is  an¬ 
other  excellent  opportunity  for  gov¬ 
ernment  and  academe  to  learn  and 
profit  from  one  another.” 

About  the  Course 

The  agreement  was  preceded  by 
months  of  preparation  and  restructur¬ 
ing  by  UT-Austin.  Realizing  that  a 
critical  core  of  technology  managers 
in  the  Washington  D.C.  area  could 
benefit  from  such  a  program,  UT-Aus- 
tin  developed  and  structured  the  cur¬ 
ricula  so  that  students  could  remain 
on  the  job  while  pursuing  a  graduate 
degree  in  Science  &  Technology  Com¬ 
mercialization.  Interestingly,  this  is 
the  first  degree  program  that  UT-Aus- 
tin  has  offered  totally  outside  the  state 
of  Texas. 
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Graduate  School  of  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin. 

The  new  graduate  degree  program 
consists  of  33  course  hours  and  offers 


Dr.  Kozmetsky’s  Role 

Dr.  George  Kozmetsky, 
the  Dean  of  Graduate  Stud¬ 
ies  and  Director  of  the  IC^ 
s  Adviser  Institute  at  UT-Austin,  wel- 
corned  the  agreement. 
4edaiof  Speaking  at  the  Press  Con- 

y  ference,  Kozmetsky  spoke 

of  the  rapid  expansion  of 
the  commercialization  career  field. 
“As  the  United  States  creates  more 
jobs  and  wealth  and  maintains  a  lead¬ 
ership  position  in  the  world  market¬ 
place,  the  commercialization  of  fed¬ 
eral,  university  and  privately 
developed  research  and  development 
is  a  key  competitive  advantage.  This 
career  field  is  expanding  at  a  rapid 
pace,  with  increasing  demand  for 
knowledgeable  professionals  who  can 
actively  participate  in  the  successful 
transfer  and  commercialization  of 
technology.” 

DSMC  —  A  Proud  Participant 

Concluding  his  remarks.  General 
Bolton  stated  that  we  at  the  Defense 
Systems  Management  College  “are 
proud  to  be  a  continuing  active  par¬ 
ticipant  in  helping  to  research,  devise 
and  promote  the  acquisition  reform 
measures  directed  by  Dr.  William 
Perry,  the  Secretary  of  Defense.”  As 
his  final  comment,  he  stated  that  “we 
are  excited  and  proud  about  our  new 
partner  in  education,  the  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  and  look  forward  to  a 


The  program  will  be  offered  in  “ex¬ 
ecutive”  format,  with  classes  held  ev¬ 
ery  other  week  on  Friday  and  Satur¬ 
day.  To  allow  students  greater  latitude 
in  remaining  on  their  job  or  post,  UT- 
Austin  structured  the  program  to  pro¬ 
vide  completion  and  graduation  in  12 
months.  Applicants  must  apply  to  the 


students  a  choice  of  concentration  in 
technology  policy  or  in  technology 
enterprise.  A  Master  of  Science  de¬ 
gree  will  be  conferred  upon  the  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  course  work 
and  a  professional  report.  Prospec¬ 
tive  students  should  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years’  experience  in  man- 


mutually  satisfactory  relationship  with 
them  in  the  future.” 


Editor’s  Note:  For  more  information, 
prospective  students  should  call 
1-800-218-6782  or  E-Mail:  exec.ms 
@icc.utexas.edu. 
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THE  FACE  OF  TRAINING... 
CHANGING  AT  DSMC 


Lt.  Col.  (Sel)  James  A.  Rego,  Jr.,  USAF 


According  to  Peter  F.  Drucker,  '‘In¬ 
formation  is  data  endowed  with 
relevance  and  purpose;  convert- 
L  ing  data  into  information  thus 
requires.,.KNOWLEDGE/^  On  that 
note,  imagine  if  you  can,  the  class¬ 
room  of  the  future.  Here,  students  do 
not  learn  by  sitting  passively  and  tran¬ 
scribing  notes  as  they  are  fed  informa¬ 
tion  through  the  mechanical  droning 
of  an  instructor.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
the  classroom  of  the  future  where  edu¬ 
cation  is  an  interactive  process  of  dis¬ 
covery^  —  a  place  where  computers 
bring  experiences  and  knowledge  to 
life  for  students.  In  this  classroom,  the 
students  pursue  their  own  answers, 
their  own  desire  to  learn... 
interactively. 

What  will  bring  these  experiences 
and  knowledge  to  life  for  students? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  interac¬ 
tive  exploration  for  information  using 
‘‘hot-key”  techniques — receiving  text, 
animation  and  video  clip  responses  to 
inquiries,  thus  capturing  the  attention 
and  encouraging  further  exploration. 
Innovative  multimedia  delivery  of  in- 


LL  Col  (Sel)  Rego,  USAF,  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Contract  Performance  Man¬ 
agement,  DSMC.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
PMC  92-1,  DSMC. 


formation,  not  only  as  pictures  and 
words  but  as  videos  and  voices  of  real 
people,  will  soon  capture  the  interest 
and  imagination  of  students  in  the 
classroom  of  the  future. 

Imagination  is  Reality  at 
DSMC 

These  multimedia  technologies  are 
changing  the  way  the  DSMC  students 
learn  now!  The  Intermediate  Contract 
Performance  Management  Course 
(ICPMC)  is  currently  being  developed 
as  a  2-week  simulation  of  a  “real- 
world”  program.  Designed  to  be  al¬ 
most  80  percent  computer-based,  the 
ICPMC  simulation  places  students  in 
critical  roles  with  the  “real”  program 
office.  Through  the  use  of  computer 
multimedia,  the  students  can  interact 
within  this  simulated  program  office, 
actually  listening  and  watching  people 
like  the  program  manager  brief  on 
issues  and  problems.  Moreover,  the 
students  can  learn  about  Contract 
Performance  Management  (CPM) 
from  the  experts  themselves  —  per¬ 
haps  even  a  session  about  “earned 
value”  management  techniques  from 
a  prerecorded  video  clip  of  Gary 
Christie! 

Further,  they  can  do  all  of  their 
research  “on-line,”  researching 
through  program  documentation, 


The  Management  Deliberation  Center  (for¬ 
merly  the  Abilene  Room)  is  being  used  by 
DSMCs  Department  of  College  Administra- 
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•  Product  or  Service.  Metrics  (hard¬ 
ware/software/support  and  service 
specifications). 

Basically,  CPM  is  relating  inte¬ 
grated  “earned  value”  management 
practices  to  selected  subprocesses 
performed  by  all  functions  in  the  over¬ 
all  Defense  Systems  Acquisition  Man¬ 
agement  process.  The  overall  process 
is  supported  by  resources  from  func¬ 
tional  disciplines  where  training 


Contract  Performance 
Management  (CPM) 

What  is  a  precise  definition  of 
CPM?  An  OSD  Working  Group  de¬ 
fined  it  as  follows: 


tion  and  Services  managers  to  brainstorm, 
shore  opinions,  and  solve  problems  in  an 
anonymous  setting. 


The  application  of  selected  man¬ 
agement  practices,  emphasizing  ob¬ 
jective  measurement  of  work  accom¬ 
plishment,  i.e.,  ''Earned  Value''  for 
evaluating  progress  toward  delivery  of 
an  agreed-to  product  or  service. 


DoD  policy  and  guidance,  and  even 
the  Air  Force  Acquisition  Model  or  the 
soon-to-be-developed  Joint  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Modeling  System.  Finally,  when 
they  are  ready  to  “test  out,”  the  stu¬ 
dents  document  all  of  their  work  on 
the  computer  for  assessment  by  the 
instructor. 

“Too  far  fetched,”  you  say? 
Andersen  Consulting  is  one  of  many 
commercial  companies  seeing  the 
enormous  return  from  this  sort  of  train¬ 
ing.  As  a  result  of  its  efforts  to  develop 
a  multimedia  simulation  for  its  inter¬ 
nal  business  practices  training, 
Andersen  Consulting  reports  a  40-per¬ 
cent  reduction  in  training  time,  a  pay¬ 
roll  savings  of  about  $2  million,  and  a 
training  delivery  savings  of  some  $8 


million  a  year  for  its  30,000  employ¬ 
ees  {Byte  Magazine,  Dec  1994). 

Background 

In  August  1993,  the  Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  University  (DAU)  directed 
DSMC  to  revise  the  current  Contrac¬ 
tor  Performance  Measurement  Course 
(CPMC)  into  a  new  career  Level  I 
Contract  Performance  Management 
Fundamental  Course  (CPMFC).  The 
University’s  direction  also  included 
the  development  of  a  career  Level  11 
Intermediate  Contract  Perfor¬ 
mance  Management  Course 
(ICPMC).  Corresponding  DAU 
catalog  numbers  for  these 
courses  are  BFM102  and 
BFM203,  respectively;  both  are 
mandatory  courses  in  FY  96. 

I  The  differences  between  the 
J  new  courses  and  the  current 
I  CPMC  are  dramatic.  Currently, 
CPMC  is  a  survey,  knowledge- 
§  based  course,  structured  topi- 
^  cally  and  oriented  around  the 
“what  is  done”  in  Contractor  Per¬ 
formance  Measurement.  The 
new  courses,  however,  are  com¬ 
petency-based  and  intended  to 
give  students  comprehension 
and  application  skills  or  the 
“how  to  do”  in  Contract  Perfor¬ 
mance  Management  (CPM). 

How  did  we  go  from  a  Contrac¬ 
tor  Performance  Measurement 
[Coursel  to  a  Contract  Perfor¬ 
mance  Management  [Funda¬ 
mental  Course]?  What  is  CPM, 
and  how  does  it  tie  to  the  educa- 
tional  focus  of  these  new 
courses? 


This  definition  places  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  CPM  in  the  proper  perspective: 

•  Objective  Measurement  of  Work 
Accomplishment.  Applying  the 
concept  of  earned  value  in  every¬ 
day  management  practices. 

•  Progress.  Clear/adequate  definition 
and  control  of  plans  (what/when/ 
how),  risk,  performance  and  qual¬ 
ity  (managing  not  monitoring  con¬ 
tract  execution). 

•  Agreed.  Basis  of  Work-in-Process 
or,  in  other  words,  the  contract. 


Jmagine,  if  you 
can,  the  class¬ 
room  of  the  future 
where  education 
is  an  interactive 
process  of  dis¬ 
covery  —  a  place 
where  computers 
bring  experiences 
and  knowledge  to 
life  for  students. 
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requirements  (content  and  through¬ 
put)  are  determined  by  DoD  Func¬ 
tional  Boards  and  the  Defense  Acqui¬ 
sition  Career  Managers  within  the 
designated  career  areas  as  follows: 

•  Acquisition  Logistics 

•  Auditing 

•  Business,  Cost  Estimating  and  Fi¬ 
nancial  Management  (BCE&FM). 
(Note:  Since  CPM  was  aligned 
within  the  BCE&FM  career  field, 
the  course  numbers  correspond 
with  BFM102  and  BFM203  in  the 
DAU  Catalog.) 

•  Communications — Computer  Sys¬ 
tems 

•  Contracting  Management  (CM) 

•  Industrial/Contract  Property  Man¬ 
agement 

•  Manufacturing,  Production  and 
Quality  Assurance 

•  Program  Management  (PM) 

•  Purchasing 

•  Systems  Planning,  Research,  De¬ 
velopment  and  Engineering  (SE) 

•  Test  and  Evaluation 

Specifically,  CPM  is  an  integrated 
management  process  knitting  con¬ 
tracting  or  CM  practices  (i.e.,  Request 
for  Proposal  (RFP)  preparation),  the 
use  of  selected  contract  performance 
tools  in  PM  practices  (i.e. ,  Cost/Sched¬ 
ule  Control  System  Criteria  (C/SCSC)), 
and  other  '‘functional  practices'"  such 
as  SE  within  the  government  program 
office.  These  practices  reflect  the 
progress  of  program  execution,  which 
is  documented  in  formal  acquisition 
reports  and  documents,  and  in  formal 
briefing/reviews  at  selected  acquisi¬ 
tion  decision  milestones.  No  clearly 
established  owner  of  the  CPM  process 
exists,  unlike  the  “RFP  process,""  which 
is  owned  by  the  contracting  career 
field/function.  The  CPM  process  en¬ 
tirely  supports  other  functional  area 
formal  processes. 

Accordingly,  DoD  personnel  as¬ 
signed  responsibility  for  CPM  (i.e., 
project  engineers)  or  performing  CPM 
tasks  are  not  necessarily  BCE&FM 
personnel  exclusively.  However, 
BCESeFM  personnel  have  historically 


provided  this  support  to  program  man¬ 
agers  and  headquarters  staff  offices. 
They  need  to  be  trained  in  CPM  to 
perform  selected  subprocess  tasks 
(i.e..  Statement  of  Work  evaluations, 
Contractor  Performance  Review  (CPR) 
analysis,  RFP  data  calls,  etc.).  Also, 
CPM  personnel  advise  leadership  and 
other  functional  managers  on  the  use 
of  proper  CPM  practices  (i.e.,  method 
for  evaluation  of  the  contractor’s  Inte¬ 
grated  Management  Systems,  tech¬ 
niques  for  basis  of  programmatic  deci¬ 
sion  alternatives  in  terms  of  cost/ 
schedule/technical  impacts). 

How  do  these  new  courses  help  in 
the  transition  from  the  narrow  CPM 
perspective  to  the  context  of  an  inte¬ 
grated  management  process? 

From  CPM  to  Integrated 
Management 

The  DoD’s  BCE&FM  Functional 
Board  chartered  a  steering  committee 
to  perform  a  task  analysis  of  the  CPM 
activities  across  the  DoD  acquisition 
process.  The  committee’s  mission  was 
to  define  mandatory  training  require¬ 
ments  that  will  be  required  under  the 
Defense  Acquisition  Work  Force  Im¬ 
provement  Act  (DAWIA).  The 
BCE&FM  Functional  Board  processed 
these  requirements  through  the  DAU, 
resulting  in  the  formal  direction  for 
DSMC  to  develop  DAWIA-mandatory 


career  Level  I  and  II  courses.  (At  the 
time,  titles  of  the  courses  were  CPM  I 
and  CPM  II,  respectively.) 

The  DSMC  response  to  the  request 
for  development  of  new  CPM  courses 
was  an  integrated,  progressive 
learning  package  addressing  the 
CPM  role  in  the  acquisition  process. 
As  designed,  the  courses  move  an 
individual  in  the  CPM  career  path 
through  increasing  educational  levels 
of  understanding  (Bloom’s  Tax¬ 
onomy).  The  instruction  package  be¬ 
gins  with  lecture  and  an  exercise  ap¬ 
proach  in  a  mock  program  (CPM  I  or 
CPMFC),  and  moves  to  case  studies 
and  simulations  of  activities  in  a  real 
program  environment  (CPM  II  or 
ICPMC).  The  simulated/real  program 
exercises  are  situated  in  the  Engineer¬ 
ing/Manufacturing  Development 
phase  through  the  Production  phase 
of  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition 
Management  process. 

Each  course  stands  alone;  how¬ 
ever,  the  demanding  curriculum  an¬ 
ticipates  that  before  enrolling  in  the 
higher  career-level  course,  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  first  fulfill  the  lower  career- 
level  requirement.  This  maximizes  the 
effectiveness  of  the  classroom  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  minimal  time  investment. 
The  series  of  courses  —  one  at  each 
career  level  —  effectively  eliminates 
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course  prerequisite  concerns  within 
each  career  level  The  BCE&FM  Func¬ 
tional  Board  expects  the  first  offering 
of  CPMFC  in  FY  95,  and  ICPMC  in  FY 
96.  The  design  strategy  identified  be¬ 
low  supports  that  goal 

Task  Analysis  Course  Goals/ 
Objectives 

The  CPMFC  and  ICPMC  courses 
provide  skills  at  the  Bloom's  Tax¬ 
onomy  levels  of — 

•  knowledge; 

•  comprehension; 

•  application;  and 

•  analysis. 

The  goal  of  CPMFC  and  ICPMC  is 
to  provide  an  environment  for  learn¬ 
ing  the  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities 
consistent  with  Bloom's  Taxonomy  to 
meet  the  demands  of  a  changing  ac¬ 
quisition  process  and  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  Contract  Perfor¬ 
mance  Management  (OSD  CPM) 
working  group's  stated  requirements. 
The  defense  system  acquisition  pro¬ 
cess  is  an  ever-changing  mosaic  of 
requirements,  budgetary  constraints, 
technological  capabilities  and  politi- 
caPstrategic  considerations.  Ideally, 
the  CPM  curriculum  development  will 
result  in  a  dynamic  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  blends  abstract  concepts 
with  real-world  experience.  Another 
goal  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
world  of  systems  acquisition  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  student  to  function  effec¬ 
tively  within  it. 

The  Task  Analysis,  presented  to 
DSMC  by  the  OSD  CPM  working 
group,  contains  23  focus  areas  or  duty 
responsibilities.  In  its  directive,  OSD 
requested  specific  achievement  of  a 
Bloom’s  Taxonomy  level  for  all  23 
duties  in  each  course.  Within  these 
duties  areas  are  122  specific  tasks 
required  to  be  performed  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  duty  responsibilities.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  CPMFC  and  ICPMC  de¬ 
velop  the  knowledge,  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties  required  to  perform  the  lowest 
task  level  that  will  result  in  achieving 
the  desired  Bloom's  Taxonomy  level 


established  by  OSD,  Specific  require¬ 
ments  follow: 

1 .  CPM  I  or  CPMFC:  Bloom's  Level  or 
BL2,  ''comprehension/’  for  all  duties 
except  duty  1  at  BL  1,  and  duties  18 
and  23  at  BL  3. 

2.  CPM  II  or  ICPMC:  BL  3,  "applica¬ 
tion,  ”  for  all  duties  except  duties  1  and 
18  at  BL  1  and  4,  respectively. 

CPMFC  Course  Description 

The  Contract  Performance 
Management  Fundamental 
Course  (CPMFC)  provides 
knowledge-oriented  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  use  of  CPM  in  the 
Defense  Systems  Acquisition 
Management  process.  The 
course  applies  a  basic  manage¬ 
ment  theory  approach  to  inte¬ 
grate  CPM  instruction  into  other 
acquisition  systems  manage¬ 
ment  functional  disciplines, 
such  as  Managerial  Develop¬ 
ment  (MD),  Acquisition  Policy 
(AP),  Funds  Management  (FM), 
Contractor  Finance  (CF),  Cost 
Estimating  (CE),  Contract  Man¬ 
agement  (CM),  Systems  Engi¬ 
neering  (SE),  and  Program  Man¬ 
agement  (PM).  Also,  CPMFC 
introduces  a  variety  of  perfor¬ 
mance  measurement  tools  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  management  of 
DoD  contracts  and  programs. 

Basic  cost/schedule  manage¬ 
ment  concepts  are  identified  in 
relationship  to  current  DoD 
guidance.  The  course  material 
fully  examines  core  concepts  of 
earned  value  and  use  of  management 
tools  such  as  the  Cost/Schedule  Con¬ 
trol  System  Criteria  (C/SCSC).  Relat¬ 
ing  to  tools  of  program  management, 
the  course  explores  implementation 
procedures  used  for  C/SCSC  on  a  con¬ 
tract  and  surveillance  roles  of  the  con¬ 
tract  administration  office  and  the 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency. 

Also,  CPMFC  provides  the  student 
with  knowledge  of  how  contractors 
develop  and  manage  time-phased 
budget  plans.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 


the  primary  financial  reports  used  by 
the  program  management  office  with 
concentration  on  the  Cost  Perfor¬ 
mance  Report  and  the  Cost/Schedule 
Status  Report.  This  instruction  in  Per¬ 
formance  Measurement  Baseline 
(PMB)  management  and  financial  re¬ 
porting  helps  the  student  relate  per¬ 
formance  measurement  data  with 
DoD  resource  management.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  CPMFC  identifies  methods  of 
analyzing  performance  data  from 
these  reports  to  obtain  useful  contract 


status  and  trend  information  and  to 
forecast  total  contract  estimated  costs 
at  completion.  Cost/Schedule  prin¬ 
ciples  are  highlighted  in  a  capstone 
presentation  by  the  Acquisition  Pro¬ 
gram  Integration  Directorate,  Office  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac¬ 
quisition  and  Technology),  of  the 
analysis  and  use  of  performance  data 
at  the  OSD  level. 

The  CPMFC  course  focuses  on  in¬ 
dividuals  new  to  acquisition  and  per¬ 
formance  management.  It  applies  ba- 


This  course  uses 
lectures/dis¬ 
cussions  supported 
by  a  case  study,  de¬ 
signed  around  the 
Defense  Systems 
Acquisition  Man¬ 
agement  process,  to 
develop  knowledge/ 
comprehension. 
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sic  management  concepts  in  a  CPM 
structure  to  show  the  use  and  benefit 
of  CPM  to  a  program.  In  addition, 
CPMFC  provides  students  the  knowl¬ 
edge  and  comprehension  of  CPM  poli¬ 
cies;  procedures  and  practices;  and 
selected  skills  and  abilities,  such  as 
basic  CPR  analysis,  necessary  to  be¬ 
come  a  contributing  member  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  office  or  support  team. 

CPMFC  Course  Outline 

This  course  uses  lectures/discus- 
sions  supported  by  a  case  study,  de¬ 
signed  around  the  Defense  Systems 
Acquisition  Management  process,  to 
develop  knowledge/comprehension. 
Throughout  the  curriculum,  the  stu¬ 
dent  receives  instruction  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  and  practical  knowledge  of 
CPM  concepts  required  for  compre¬ 
hension  of  CPM  processes.  The  stu¬ 
dent  reinforces  knowledge  of  CPM 
activities  during  practical  exercises 
contained  in  the  case  study. 

The  following  outline  describes 
course  blocks,  nominally,  3.5  hours 
each.  Blocks  allow  for  a  period  of 
objective  introduction,  information/ 
review,  exercise  and  closure.  Each 
session  transitions  to  the  next  session 
to  let  the  student  compound  the 
learning  experience.  The  nominal 
breakouts  of  time  for  each  block  follow: 

15  minutes ....  Introduction,  Objective, 
Methods 

120  minutes ..  Lecture,  Discussion, 
Demonstration 

60  minutes ....  Practical  Exercise  (PE) 

15  minutes ....  Summary 

Each  Block  uses  a  support  package 
consisting  of  relevant  supporting 
documentation  (e.g.,  data  item  de¬ 
scriptions,  DoD  policies  and  proce¬ 
dures,  etc.),  a  teaching  note  providing 
all  relevant  material,  and  practical 
exercise  material. 

ICPMC 

Course  Description 

The  Intermediate  Contract  Perfor¬ 
mance  Management  Course  (ICPMC) 

is  an  applications-based  course  on 


the  use  of  CPM  in  the  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems  Acquisition  Management  pro¬ 
cess.  The  course  integrates  CPM  ac¬ 
tivities  into  other  acquisition 
functional  disciplines  such  as  mana¬ 
gerial  development,  acquisition 
policy,  funds  management,  contract 
management,  systems  engineering 
and  program  management.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  ICPMC  allows  the  student  to 
apply  a  variety  of  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  management  of  DoD 
contracts  and  programs.  Students 
demonstrate  application  of  CPM  con¬ 
cepts  by  applying  current  DoD  prac¬ 
tices  in  a  simulated  Program  Man¬ 
agement  Office  (PMO)  environment. 
Students  perform  program  analysis, 
formulate  recommendations,  and 
make  decisions  affecting  the  overall 
status  of  a  program  using  the  C/SCSC 
and  “earned  value’'  concepts.  Stu¬ 
dents  use  current  DoD  guidance  and 
procedures  to  simulate  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  C/SCSC  on  a  contract,  and 
emulate  surveillance  activities  within 
the  roles  of  the  contract  administra¬ 
tion  office  and  the  Defense  Contract 
Audit  Agency. 

Students  demonstrate  how  CPM 
affects  other  acquisition  documents 
such  as  the  Acquisition  Program 
Baseline;  and  program  reporting  re¬ 
quirements  such  as  the  Selected  Ac¬ 
quisition  Report  and  the  Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  Executive  Summary  report. 
Students  also  use  PMB  management 
concepts  and  financial  reporting  to 
relate  performance  measurement  data 
with  DoD  resource  management  and 
the  Program  Planning  and  Budgeting 
System.  In  addition,  ICPMC  students 
analyze  performance  data  from  finan¬ 
cial  reports  to  obtain  useful  contract 
status  and  trend  information  and  fore¬ 
cast  total  contract  estimated  costs  at 
completion.  The  CPM  principles  are 
highlighted  in  a  capstone  presenta¬ 
tion  by  a  Defense  Contract  Manage¬ 
ment  Command  representative,  Chair 
ofthe  Performance  Measurement  Joint 
Executive  Group,  and  a  DoD  industry 
guest  speaker  on  the  analysis  and  use 
of  performance  data  at  the  OSD  and 
contract  management  levels. 


The  ICPMC  course  provides  indi¬ 
viduals  assigned  CPM  responsibili¬ 
ties  the  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities 
to  perform  specialized  CPM  duties 
and  tasks  required  in  a  PMO  or  staff 
support  function. 

ICPMC  Course  Outline 

This  course  uses  a  major  case  study 
in  the  form  of  an  automated  simula¬ 
tion  of  a  real  acquisition  program  of¬ 
fice  designed  around  the  Defense  Sys- 
tems  Acquisition  Management 
process.  Because  the  course  incorpo¬ 
rates  an  application-based  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  student  is  expected  to  have 
the  fundamental  and  practical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  CPM  concepts  obtained  from 
attending  the  CPMFC  Course.  The 
course  work  prepares  the  student  to 
apply  CPM  knowledge,  skills  and  abili¬ 
ties  as  a  team  member  through  perfor¬ 
mance  in  practical  exercises  contained 
in  the  major  case  study. 

The  following  outline  describes 
course  sessions  of  3.5  hours  each,  and  is 
structured  to  allow  a  period  for  intro¬ 
duction,  information/review,  exercise 
and  closure.  Each  session,  along  with 
its  accompanying  student  products, 
transitions  to  the  next  session  and,  with 
allowance  for  resets,  allows  the  student 
to  compound  the  learning  experience. 

15  minutes ....  Introduction,  Objective, 
Methods 

30  minutes ....  Lecture,  Discussion, 
Demonstration 

180  minutes ..  Practical  Exercise  (PE) 

15  minutes ....  Summary/ 

The  ICPMC  course  engages  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  problem-solving  situations  to 
generate  an  ability  to  use  ideas,  con¬ 
cepts,  principles  and  theories  relative 
to  CPM  operations.  The  course  draws 
on  CPM  knowledge,  and  through  a 
controlled  interactive  exercise,  stu¬ 
dents  learn  to  apply  the  knowledge  in 
new  situations.  As  a  result  of  the 
course,  the  student  will  be  prepared  to 
continue  to  new  situations  with  mini¬ 
mal  prompting  or  identification  of  ap¬ 
propriate  CPM  or  C/SCSC  DoD  rules, 
policies  and  practices. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

How  refreshing  it  was  for  a  logistician  to  read  Ms.  Ladymon’s  article  covering 
Dr.  Kaminski’s  speech  to  PMC  94-2  graduates. 

In  discussing  investment  strategy  he  said:  “An  important  fact  to  remember  is 
that  80  percent  of  system  life-cycle  costs  are  determined  during  the  first  10 
percent  of  the  effort.”  Dr.  Kaminski  went  on  to  identify  the  fourth  key  investment 
strategy  element:  improve  logistic  support.  In  the  current  budget  environment, 
life-cycle  costs  will  have  great  weight  in  our  calculus  of  what  to  build.  It  is 
important  to  consider  backend  sustainment  costs  up  front  in  the  design  of  a  new 
system. 

Life-cycle  costs  —  sustainment  costs  —  isn’t  that  what  MIL  STD  1388  was 
designed  to  cover?  And  doesn’t  acquisition  reform  consider  MIL  STDs  a 
compilation  of  unnecessary,  technically  obsolete  bureaucratic  documents? 
And  what  incentive  does  a  project  manager  have  when  the  thrust  in  the  5000 
series  DoD  and  DAB  Directives  and  milestone  reviews  is  cost,  schedule  and 
performance. 

The  DOD  5000. 1/.2  defines  supportability  as  an  integral  part  of  performance. 
However,  when  a  PM  addresses  performance,  he/she  only  looks  at  the  technical 
parameters  of  the  system.  This  is  a  mindset  that  needs  to  be  changed.  Since 
supportability  and  sustainability  have  a  direct  impact  on  system  performance  in 
the  field,  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that  the  PM  address  support  issues  as  part  of 
performance.  Only  if  this  cultural  change  occurs,  can  DoD  truly  improve 
logistics  support  and  reduce  operating  and  support  costs  during  system  design 
as  Dr.  Kaminski  suggests. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  message  in  Dr.  Kaminski’s  speech,  but 
to  attain  his  goal  we  need  to: 

•  amend  the  5000-series  directives  to  include  supportability/sustainabllity 
along  with  cost,  schedule  and  performance; 

•  retrieve  the  baby  (MIL  STD  1 388)  that  went  out  with  the  bath  water,  tweak 
it  somewhat  to  take  out  “how  to’s”  and  make  it  mandatory;  and 

•  rate  PMs  and  PEOs  on  their  treatment  of  life-cycle  costs,  supportability/ 
sustainability 

Eric  A.  Orsini 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  (Logistics) 

OASA  (I,L&E) 
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SOME  HOMESPUN  WISDOM 
ON  RISK  MANAGEMENT 


lljhe  current  idiom  is  risk  manage- 
I  ment  as  contrasted  to  risk  aver- 
I  Sion,  a  heinous  practice  program 
1  managers  have  supposedly  been 
practicing  to  avoid  gambling  on  the 
future  of  their  programs.  The  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  is  that  through  man¬ 
agement  of  the  risks,  we  can  avoid  the 
chance  of  failure.  In  a  stochastic  world, 
of  course,  there  is  no  assured  method 
of  risk  aversion. 

Risk  Assessment  and 
Expected  Value 

The  best  statisticians  could  assure 
you  is  that  they  are  100  percent  sure 
you  will  succeed  at  least  none  of  the 
time;  but  that  if  you  act  prudently, 
you’ll  likely  do  better.  For  the  theore¬ 
tician,  the  answer  lies  in  risk  assess¬ 
ment  and  expected  value. 

The  latest  D.C.  Lottery  figures  indi¬ 
cated  a  $2  million  jackpot  with  the 
odds  of  winning  being  7  million  to  1. 
Over  a  long  period  play,  then,  one 
would  expect  to  get  back  about  $0.29 
for  every  dollar  invested  —  not  much 
of  an  investment.  The  roulette  wheel 
will  return  about  $0.94  on  the  dollar; 
matching  for  coffee  should  return  a 


Mr.  Sweeney  is  the  Acquisition  Re¬ 
form  Manager  with  the  VSS  Division  of 
Value  Systems  Engineering  Corp.  For¬ 
merly  with  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Com¬ 
mand,  beheaded  the  Specifications  and 
Standards  Section  as  the  new  acquisi¬ 
tion  initiatives  were  being  developed. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  PMC  93-1. 


whole  dollar  for  each  invested.  But 
intelligent  risk  management  requires 
that  we  search  for  the  gamble  that  the 
return  will  significantly  exceed  the  in¬ 
vestment  —  for  example,  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  new  tool  or  process  under 
the  assumption  that  it  will  markedly 


reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture,  gen¬ 
erating  higher  profits.  These,  in  turn, 
allow  repayment  of  the  investment 
and  ultimately  a  higher  profit. 

Expected  value  is  replaced  with 
terms  like  expected  payback  period  or 
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expected  return  on  investment  Al¬ 
ways  there,  the  key  term  is  expected. 
There  are  no  guarantees  and,  while 
not  universally  true,  the  larger  the 
pot,  the  larger  the  risk.  Still,  base 
decisions  on  expected  value  and  over 
the  long  haul,  you'll  likely  win. 

But  there  is  more  to  it  than  just 
expected  value,  A  key  consideration 
is  affordability.  One  hears  the  old 
saw,  “Never  bet  more  than  you  can 
afford  to  lose.”  Great  wisdom  abides 
in  that  statement.  Another  critical 


consideration  is  down-side  conse¬ 
quences  — what  happens  if  you  lose? 
For  example,  a  bet  that,  at  worst, 
results  in  lunch  at  McDonald's  ver¬ 
sus  the  Ritz-Carlton  would  be  much 
easier  to  make  than  one  that  could 
result  in  the  loss  of  your  home. 


Risk  vs.  Performance 


Let  us  look  at  the  idea  of  risk  manage¬ 
ment  in  greater  detail.  The  following  dia¬ 
gram  depicts  the  idea  that  one  can  poten¬ 
tially  achieve  much  greater  returns  if  he  or 
.  she  accepts  some  degree  of  risk.  Gener¬ 
ally,  the  greater  the  potential  return,  the 
greater  the  risk  -  the  red/black  bet  on  the 
roulette  wheel  as  opposed  to  betting  the 
00. 


Gambling/ 

CO 

Management 

be 

AvoSnee 

Line  of  1:1 

Expected  Value 

Perl 

formance  (1/cost) 

Both  of  these  risks  exist  in  the  realm  of 
the  gambler.  Over  the  long  term,  the  In¬ 
vestment  Is  likely  to  exceed  the  returns. 
But  for  the  instant  bet,  the  gambler  could 
Win  big.  The  line  to  the  right  depicts  the 
^limits  of  the  physical  world.  Risk-avoiders, 
on  the  other  hand,  operate  in  the  left-hand 
.  corner  of  the  curve.  They  can’t  eliminate 
risk,  but  hesitate  to  go  beyond  the  point 
where  that  risk  increases  because  of  their 
actions,  in  so  doing,  they  have  not  real¬ 
ized  the  full  capability  that  they  could 
reasonably  expect. 

; ,  Risk  managers  work  in  the  area  of  the 
curve  where  prudent  management  can 
provide  an  expected  return  from  the  in¬ 
creased  risk  that  is  greater  than  the  likely 
cost;  akin  to  getting  2  to  1  odds  on  a  coin 
flip,  or  to  investing  in  a  machine  that  will 
return  the  investment  over  two  contract 
periods,  with  five  buys  expected.  A  key 
role  of  managers  here  is  to  understandXhe 
risks  being  taken,  to  have  every  bit  of  data 


that  they  can  gather,  and  to  ensure  that 
they  operate  well  clear  of  the  boundary 
that  separates  risk  managers  from  gam¬ 
blers.  While  the  current  environment 
brands  oi/ers/gWwith  the  same  brush  as 
risk  avoidance,  risk  managers  must  have 
insight  into  the  performance  of  their  pro¬ 
grams,  and  have  the  flexibility  to  take 
effective  management  action,  as  required, 
to  prevent  prudent  risk  from  becoming  a 
gamble. 

Certainly  the  current  environment  en¬ 
courages  this  idea.  Countless  seminar 
hours  are  spent  discussing  the  need  for 
risk  Identification,  evaluation  and  control. 
The  avowed  risk-avoider  is  clearly  per¬ 
sona  non  grata.  Notwithstanding,  old  hab¬ 
its  die  hard.  And  while  the  avowed  risk- 
avoider  might  be  shunned,  the  closet 
risk-avoiders  abound;  that’s  the  way  they 
were  raised.  And  in  their  defense,  we 
really  haven’t  reached  accommodation 
with  the  truth  -  that  the  risk-takers  some¬ 
times  lose,  while  the  dragons  sometimes 
Our  tendency  is  to  blame  the  pro¬ 
gram  manager  for  inadequate  risk  man¬ 
agement,  raXherXhan  accept  reverses  as  a 
normal  consequence  of  playing  the  game. 
Moreover,  rarely  is  any  consideration 
given  In  the  budgeting  process  for  indem¬ 
nity  funding  to  protect  against  these  re¬ 
verses.  This  clearly  is  a  barrier. 

All  that  as  it  may  be,  we  need  to  go  for 
that  extra  performance  that  Is  available 
out  there  in  the  risk  manager’s  realm.  We 
just  can’t  afford  the  luxury  of  financing  a 
project  up  to  the  level  of  certitude  de¬ 
manded  by  the  risk-avoider  and  sacrific¬ 
ing  the  potential  under  the  risk  manager’s 
portion  of  the  curve. 


Payoff  vs.  Culture 

Another  is  expected  payoff  period. 
In  the  case  of  the  D.C.  Lottery,  play¬ 
ingweekly  for  100years,one'schance 
ofwinningwould  only  have  increased 
to  1  in  2,000.  The  success  of  the  Lot¬ 
tery,  in  part,  is  affordability.  One  can 
buy  hope  for  only  a  dollar  a  week.  A 
second  factor  is  culture.  If  society  hon¬ 
ors  gamblers,  applauds  their  success, 
and  more  importantly,  forgives  their 
losses,  the  entrepreneurial  actor  is  nur¬ 


tured.  Playing  the  lottery  is  the  “in 
thing,  ”  and  few  are  chastised  for  losing. 

The  Ultimate  Rub 

Therein  lies  the  ultimate  rub  for  the 
poor  program  managers.  The  feeling  is 
that  if  they  failed,  they  must  not  have 
managed  their  risks  properly.  We  will 
applaud  their  successes;  but  should 
they  fail,  we  will  take  their  heads. 
Despite  all  our  good  intentions,  some¬ 
times  the  dragon  winsl 
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INTERNATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL 
ARRANGEMENT  (IDEA)  SEMINAR 


INTERNATIONAL  DEFENSE 


::^iiic:sy|Pi\)ra: 


BAkWVT 


JULY  10-14,  1995 


Keynote  Speaker 

Dn  Paul  Kaminski,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  and  Technology) 


_ : 


•  Cooperative  Acquisition  Practices: 
United  States/United  Kingdom/Ger 
many/France 


•  International  Compui 
sition  and  Logistics'Sup^it  (( 


ISO  Standards 


•  National  Policies  on  Internationa 
Acquisition/Prqciirement 


•  Army}'  Navy  and  ^ 
tionai  Programs^ft^ 


•  International  Program  Managers 
Government  and  Ini|ustry 


dona) 
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The  Roles  Hove  (Jhanged! 

DIO  AloDini  Association  News! 

DSMC  Short  Coarse  Graduates 
Gain  Fall  Hembership  Status! 


GIVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  OFFER  TO  AN  ASSOCIATE 


The  Roles  Have  Ohanged! 

DM  Alumni  Association  News! 

DSMC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Full  membership  Status! 


GIVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  OFFER  TO  AN  ASSOCIATE 


The  Roles  Have  Ohanged! 

DM  Alumni  Association  News! 

DSHC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Full  Hembership  Status! 


GIVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  OFFER  TO  AN  ASSOCIATE 


The  Rules  Have  Ohanged! 

You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association! 
Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status! 


The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses  are  now  eligible  for 
full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association  today! 


Fill  out  this  card  and  mail  with  a  check  to; 

DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7731  Tuckerman  Lane,  Suite  131 
Potomac,  MD  20854-3266 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Rank/Title/Service _ 

Company/Agency  _ 

Course(s)  Attended _ 

Phone  (H) _ 

(W) _ Fax 


For  iDformatioD  rail:  |^lll|  309  9123,  |$ii|  733  3313,  Fa.v  |3il| 


E  Mail:  dsmraa^dsir.dsi.i 


The  Rules  Have  Fhauged! 

You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association! 
Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status! 


The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses  are  now  eligible  for 
full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association  today! 


Fill  out  this  card  and  mail  with  a  check  to: 

DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7731  Tuckerman  Lane,  Suite  131 
Potomac,  MD  20854-3266 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Rank/Title/Service _ 

Company/Agency _ 

Course(s)  Attended _ 

Phone  (H) _ 

(W) _ Fax 


For  iot'orniatioD  call;  |30l|  369  9123,  |3i6|  733  3303,  Fa\  |3il|  309  6317  E  Mail:  d$icaa®d$ic.d$i.iil 


The  Rules  Have  Fhanged! 


You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  ail  short  courses  are  now  eligible  for 
full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association  today! 

□  1}T$20""  □3JT$5(I*"  l^ame - 

Address  _ _ 

Fiil  out  this  card  and  mail  with  a  check  to:  _ _ 

Rank/Title/Service _ 

DSMC  Alumni  Association  company/Agency _ 

7731  Tuckerman  Lane,  Suite  131  Course(s)  Attended _ 

Potomac,  MD  20854-3266  Phone  (H) _ 

(W) _ 


or  ioformatioD  call:  1391|  309  9125,  |399|  755  3305,  Fa.v  |361|  309  0317  E  Mail:  dsmcaa@dsnic.dsni.iil 


The  Rules  Have  (]hangeil! 

DM  Alumni  Association  News! 

H  Short  Coorse  Graduates 
Gain  Fnll  Hembership  Status! 


GIVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  OFFER  TO  AN  ASSOCIATE 


The  Rules  Have  dhanged! 

DM  Alumni  Association  News! 

DSHC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Fnll  Hemhership  Status! 


GIVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  OFFER  TO  AN  ASSOCIATE 


The  Rules  Have  dhanged! 

DM  Alumni  Association  News! 

DSMC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Fnll  membership  Status! 


GIVE  A  COPY  OF  THIS  OFFER  TO  AN  ASSOCIATE 


The  Rules  Have  Ohanged! 


You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses  are  now  eligible  for 
full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association  today! 

□  ijrSO*  Name - 

Address _ 

Fill  out  this  card  and  mail  with  a  check  to:  _ 

Rank/Title/Service _ 

DSMC  Alumni  Association  company/Agency _ 

7731  Tuckerman  Lane,  Suite  1 31  course(s)  Attended _ 

Potomac,  MD  20854-3266  Phone  (H) _ 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Rank/Title/Service  _ 
Company/Agency  _ 
Course(s)  Attended 

Phone  (H) _ 

(W) _ 


For  inforiiiatioQ  call;  (SOI)  Sii  91^5,  |S00|  Fa.f  |3II|  301 1317  E  Flail;  d$Mcaa®il$ic.dsi.iil 


The  Rules  Have  Ehauged! 


You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses  are  now  eligible  for 
full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association  today! 


Fill  out  this  card  and  mail  with  a  check  to; 

DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7731  Tuckerman  Lane,  Suite  131 
Potomac,  MD  20854-3266 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Rank/Title/Service  _ 
Company/Agency  _ 
Course(s)  Attended 

Phone  (H) _ 

(W) _ 


For  iDforuialioD  ca 


9129,  |300|  799  33(19,  Fa\  |39l|  309  1317  E  Mail:  d$icaa@d$D]c.dsi.iil 


The  Rules  Have  Ohanged! 


You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses  are  now  eligible  for 
full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association  today! 


□ivTsa 


Fill  out  this  card  and  mail  with  a  check  to: 

DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7731  Tuckerman  Lane,  Suite  131 
Potomac,  MD  20854-3266 


Name _ 

Address _ 

Rank/Title/Service  _ 
Company/Agency  _ 
Course(s)  Attended 

Phone  (H) _ 

(W) _ 


For  information  call;  |30l|  309  9129,  |300|  799-3309,  Fax  |301|  309  0317  E  Flail:  d$mcaa®dsmc.dsni.i 


DSMC  TO  HOST 


The  International  Defense 
Educational  Arrangement 
(IDEA)  Seminar  focuses  on  inters 
national  acquisition  practices 
and  cooperative  programs.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  seminar  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  between  defense  ac¬ 
quisition  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  United  King¬ 
dom,  Germany  and  France. 

Those  eligible  to  attend  are  De¬ 
fense  Department/Ministry  and 
defense  industry  employees  from 
the  four  IDEA  nations  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  international 
defense  acquisition  programs. 
Other  nations  may  participate  by 
invitation. 

This  year  the  seminar  will  be 
held  July  10-14,  1995,  at  the 
Defense  Systems  Management 
College,  Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060- 
5565  (near  Washington,  D.C.). 
July  14  will  be  an  optional  day 
for  those  interested  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  aspects  of  international 
acquisition. 

The  IDEA  Seminar  is  by  invita¬ 
tion  only.  Those  U.S.  DoD  per¬ 
sonnel  receiving  an  invitation 
should  submit  an  approved  DD 
Form  1556  by  telefax.  Industry 
representatives  should  submit  let¬ 
terhead  requests  by  telefax.  Invi¬ 
tations  and  confirmations  will  be 
issued  after  May  1,  1995. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Prof.  Richard  Kwatnoski 
Director 

International  Acquisition 
Courses 

Comm:  (703)  805-3064/3063 
DSN:  655-3064 
Telefax:  (703)  805-3187 


L]  D  'll' 


Col.  Andrew  A.  Zaleski  II  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
effective  30  June  1995.  Andy  served  as  Dean,  Academic 
Programs  Division;  and  Executive  Director,  Executive  and 
Short  Courses  Division,  since  August  1991.  His  retirement 
culminates  a  30-year  career  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  including 
previous  assignments  in  partnership  with  industry  (Hughes 
Aircraft  Company  and  McDonnell  Douglas  Astronautics  Com¬ 
pany);  Strategic  Air  Fommand;  Air  Force  B-1  Bomber  Pro¬ 
gram;  Base  Commander,  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base,  Mass.; 
Electronic  Systems  Command;  and  Air  Force  Systems  Com¬ 
mand.  At  this  time,  his  retirement  plans  are  indefinite. 


Maj.  Linda  Puhek  retired  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  effective 
1  July  1995.  Linda  came  to  the  College  in  June  1991, 
and  served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Program 
Management  Education  Division.  In  March  1993,  she  was 
chosen  as  Executive  Officer  to  the  Commandant,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  from  March  1993  to  July  1995.  Her  retirement 
culminates  a  1 6-year  career  with  the  Air  Force.  Linda  plans  to 
remain  in  the  local  area  and  spend  more  time  with  her  three 
children,  as  well  as  pursue  her  personal  interests  in  golf  and 
running. 


The  George  Washington  (GW)  Chapter  of  ITEA  is  sponsoring  a  1  V2-day 
symposium  beginning  in  the  a.m.,  July  18, 1995,  at  the  Sheraton  Crystal 
City,  in  Arlington,  Virginia.  Industry  representatives  will  participate  in  panel 
discussions  of  goals,  processes,  experiences,  problems  and  suggestions  rela¬ 
tive  to  their  product  test  and  evaluation.  Following  each  panel  discussion,  a 
select  panel  of  test  and  evaluation  executives  from  DoD  and  other  government 
agencies  will  initiate  dialogue  with  panel  members  to  further  explore  test  and 
evaluation  concepts  of  mutual  benefit.  Questions  from  the  audience  will  be 
entertained. 

The  cost  for  ITEA  members  and  members  of  government  is  $175.  For 
non-ITEA  members,  the  cost  is  $215.  (Membership  in  ITEA  costs  $40.) 
Cost  includes  continental  breakfasts,  refreshments  during  breaks,  and  the 
ITEA-GW  Chapter  luncheon  on  18  July.  Mr.  John  Burt,  OUSD(A&T), 
DTSE&E,  is  the  symposium  host  and  overall  chair.  Honorable  Philip 
Coyle,  DOT&E,  will  be  the  luncheon  speaker.  For  further  information, 
contact  Dr.  Vernon  Shirley,  MATRIX  Corporation,  (703)  893-1212  (Voice) 
or  (703)  356-6578  (Telefax). 
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AAI  PAT  INTRODUCES  THE 
ACQUISITION  DESKBOOK 


Frances  M.  Valore 


n  April  17,  1995,  the  Automated 
Acquisition  Information  (AAI) 
Process  Action  Team  (PAT) 
briefed  Dr.  Paul  G.  Kaminski, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui¬ 
sition  and  Technology  (USD[A&T]), 
and  the  Service  Acquisition  Execu¬ 
tives  (SAE)  on  their  recommendations 
to  develop  a  DoD  Acquisition 
Deskbook  and  Automated  Program 
Status  Reporting  system.  Dr.  Kaminski 
and  the  SAEs  unanimously  endorsed 
both  recommendations.^ 


The  Beginning 

In  early  January,  under  the  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Re¬ 
form,  representatives  from  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  briefed  Dr.  Kaminski 
and  the  SAEs  on  two  ongoing  efforts 
designed  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  our  acquisition  workforce  —  the  Air 
Force  Acquisition  Model  (AFAM)  and 
the  Joint  Acquisition  Management 
System.  Discussion  among  the  Acqui¬ 
sition  Executives  (AE)  quickly  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  the  two  specific  pro¬ 
grams,  focusing  instead  on  the  broader 
need  to  apply  automated  information 
technology  to  the  Department's  ac¬ 
quisition  processes.  As  an  outcome  of 


Ms.  Valore  is  the  Associate  Dean  of 
Information,  Research,  Consulting  and 
Information  Division,  DSMC. 


this  meeting,  Dr.  Kaminski  chartered 
the  AAI  PAT  to  “define  a  vision  and 
build  a  roadmap  to  institutionalize  an 
automated  acquisition  information 
process  to  provide  current  and  com¬ 
prehensive  information. ..to  effectively 
and  efficiently  buy  weapon  systems.” 
One  week  later,  beginning  1 7  January, 
the  AAI  PAT  convened  at  the  Defense 
Systems  Management  College 
(DSMC). 


Vision  and  Goals 

The  AAI  PAT  began  with  a  decid¬ 
edly  program  management  and 
weapon  systems  orientation,  but  as 
the  opportunities  for  application  of 
automated  acquisition  information 
technology  became  apparent,  the 
team  expanded  their  focus  to  include 
the  entire  acquisition  workforce  (e.g., 
personnel  involved  in  procurement; 
logistics;  program  management;  sci- 
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ence  and  technology;  engineering;  fi¬ 
nance).  We  settled  on  the  following 
vision: 


Institutionalize  an  automated  ac¬ 
quisition  information  process  to  pro¬ 
vide  current,  appropriate  and  meaning¬ 
ful  information  and  tools  for  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  Ser¬ 
vices,  Defense  Agencies  and  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Managers  to  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  acquire  products,  systems  and 
services. 


To  realize  this  vision,  four  specific 
end-state  descriptions  or  outcome 
goals  were  developed. 


Goal  3:  A  library  of  automated 
acquisition  tools  and  informa¬ 
tion  will  exist  and  be  accessible 
to  all. 

Goal  4:  Training  and  support 
on  AAI  systems  will  be  fully  in¬ 
stitutionalized. 

As  we  were  defining  our  goals,  we 
met  with  representatives  from  various 
groups  involved  in  setting  require¬ 
ments  and  building  automated  sys¬ 
tems  designed  to  support  acquisition 
managers.  Following  our  discovery 
process,  we  began  development  of  a 
plan  of  action  to  realize  our  goals. 


^ii¥lsifQn^d 


Goal  1 :  An  automated  acquisi¬ 
tion  information  process  will 
exist  that  provides  timely  and 
effective  information  sharing. 

Goal  2:  A  streamlined  automated 
tracking,  monitoring  and  report¬ 
ing  information  process,  inte¬ 
grated  with  program  management 
planning  and  execution  tools,  will 
be  in-place  and  operating. 


During  this  process,  our  strategy  coa¬ 
lesced  into  two  system  or  process  rec¬ 
ommendations:  the  creation  of  an  Ac¬ 
quisition  Deskbook  system,  and  the 
development  of  an  Automated  Pro¬ 
gram  Status  Reporting  system. 

The  Acquisition 
Deskbook 

The  Deskbook,  as  envisioned  by 
the  AAI  PAT,  will  be  an  integrated 


electronic  desktop  system  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  information  to  support  the 
acquisition  community.  Specifically, 
the  Deskbook  will  provide  timely  ac¬ 
cess  to  complete,  relevant  informa¬ 
tion,  and  will  be  structured  to  advance 
managerial  discretion.  Its  concepts 
incorporate  dramatic  changes,  not 
only  in  the  means  by  which  acquisi¬ 
tion  professionals  receive  reference 
information  to  make  informed  deci¬ 
sions,  but  in  changes  to  the  way  we 
view  business  decision  options. 

By  nurturing  these  changes  in  the 
Deskbook  concept,  we  anticipate  the 
capability  to  provide  acquisition  pro¬ 
fessionals  with  current  and  complete 
information  at  their  fingertips,  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  configuration  correspond¬ 
ing  to  thinking  processes.  To  reach  a 
large  and  diversified  audience  of  ac¬ 
quisition  professionals,  the  Deskbook 
will  be  an  integrated  software  applica¬ 
tion  that  can  be  used  as  a  stand-alone 
installation,  on  a  network,  or  accessed 
remotely  via  the  Internet,  World- 
Wide-Web,  or  dial-up  modem. 

Overall,  the  Deskbook  concept  will 
use  available  technology  to  encour¬ 
age  new  ways  of  managing  acquisi¬ 
tion  business.  Its  opportunities  are 
far-reaching  and  will  directly  impact 
several  acquisition  management  ar¬ 
eas:  improve  access  to  current  direc¬ 
tion  and  alternative  practices;  en¬ 
hance  decision  making;  facilitate 
communication  horizontally  and  ver¬ 
tically  across  the  acquisition  commu¬ 
nity;  and  reduce  cost  of  publishing 
acquisition  directives.  The  initial  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Deskbook  phase  could  be 
as  early  as  December  1995. 

Ultimately,  the  AAI  PAT  expects 
the  Deskbook,  as  envisioned  by  Dr. 
Kaminski,  to  indeed  “change  the  way 
we  conduct  business  within  the  DoD.” 
Integral  to  the  composition  of  the 
Deskbook  are  three  separate,  inte¬ 
grated  components  that  address 
unique  information  needs  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  community:  the  Reference 
Set,  the  Tool  Catalog,  and  the  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Management  Forum  (AM  Forum). 
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The  Reference  Set 

The  critical  component  of  the 
Deskbook  is  the  Reference  Set  —  a 
structured  set  of  information  that  pro¬ 
vides  all  applicable  mandatory  and 
discretionary  information  relating  to 
acquisition  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  including  Service,  Agency, 
and  buying  activity-specific  informa¬ 
tion. 

Reengineering  the  Information. 

The  Reference  Set  will  provide  the 
technological  tool  to  support  a  basic 
change  in  the  acquisition  culture.  “Our 
acquisition  reform  implementation 
efforts  will  be  focused  upon  modifying 
traditional  individual  and  organiza¬ 
tional  behaviors.  We  are  shifting  from 
an  environment  of  regulation  and  en¬ 
forcement  to  one  of  incentivized  per¬ 
formance.  To  make  the  system  truly 
responsive,  we  must  “un-learn’'  some 
of  the  accumulated  collective  behav¬ 
iors  we  have  “learned”  over  the  years. 
My  goal  is  to  create  a  climate  of  rea¬ 
soned,  well  informed  risk-taking  by 
our  program  executive  officers  and 
system  program  directors. 

With  successful  implementation. 


IVs  ^rHUMBS  UP*'  for  the  Acqui¬ 
sition  Deskbook  following  a  Deci¬ 
sion  Brief  on  17  April  1 995.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Paul  G.  Kaminski, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ac¬ 
quisition  and  Technology),  ‘'With 
successful  implementation,  acqui¬ 
sition  reform  should  change  the 
way  we  conduct  business  within 
DoD.”  The  Acquisition  Deskbook, 
as  designed,  will  be  an  enabling 
technology  for  a  new  way  of  doing 
business  in  the  area  of  Automated 
Acquisition  Information.  From 
left:  Lt  Col.  Chris  Feudo,  USA, 
DSMC;  Honorable  Colleen 
Preston,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform); 
Honorable  Paul  G.  Kaminski,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisi¬ 
tion  and  Technology);  Honorable 
R.  Noel  Longuemare,  Principal 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  (Acquisition  and  Technol- 
ogy);  and  Ms.  Frances  M.  Valorem 
DSMC. 


way  we  conduct  business  within  the 
Department.  We  are  moving  away 
from  a  pattern  of  hierarchical  decision 
making  to  a  process  where  decisions 
are  made  across  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  by  integrated  product  teams.  It 
means  we  are  breaking  down  institu¬ 
tional  barriers.  It  also  means  that  our 


ceive  mode  —  not  just  a  transmit 
mode.  The  objective  is  to  be  receptive 
to  ideas  from  the  field  to  obtain  buy-in 
and  lasting  change.  I  expect  to  see 
more  use  of  “pilot-like”  mechanisms 
as  agents  of  change.  There  is  lots  of 
flexibility  in  the  5000-series  directives. 
The  issue  is  to  incentivize  change  away 
from  a  “one-size-fits-all”  classical 
mold.”- 

The  PAT  believes  a  major  step  in 
changing  the  acquisition  culture  can 
be  achieved  by  carefully  restructuring 
our  acquisition  information  contained 
in  today’s  directives,  instructions  and 
regulations.  By  restructuring  the  in¬ 
structions  senior  management  sends 
to  the  workforce,  we  can  facilitate  a 
cultural  transition  from  risk  avoidance 
through  rigid  conformity  to  regula¬ 
tions,  to  a  climate  that  promotes  the 
reasoned  use  of  judgment  and  well 
informed  risk-taking.  After  careful  con¬ 
sideration,  the  team  recommended 
acquisition  information  be  organized 
in  the  Reference  Set  in  the  following 
three  categories: 

•  Guiding  Principles:  These  are  the 
true  tenets  that  guide  our  acquisi- 


acquisition  reform  should  change  the  senior  acquisition  staffs  are  in  a  re-  tion  process  and  our  mandatory  op- 
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erating  procedures.  This  informa¬ 
tion  describes  the  products  and  pro¬ 
cesses  the  acquisition  community 
must  produce  and  follow. 

•  Institutionalized  Knowledge: 

This  is  the  bulk  of  our  accumulated 
knowledge;  it  represents  alternative 
practices  that  have  been  used  be¬ 
fore  and  may  be  used  again.  This 
information  describes  the  products 
and  processes  the  acquisition  com¬ 
munity  may  choose  to  produce  and 
follow. 

•  Sage  Information:  This  set  of  in¬ 
formation  describes  advice  from 
functional  experts,  lessons  learned 
from  past  experience,  and  results 
and  status  from  ongoing  “pilot”  ef¬ 
forts. 

By  organizing  the  Reference  Set 
information  into  these  categories,  the 
Deskbook  will  send  a  clear  message 
that  the  use  of  discretion  and  judg¬ 
ment  are  mainstream  elements  of  our 
business  process.  Our  rule-book 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  a  rigid 
tome  that  must  be  followed,  but  in¬ 
stead  should  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
assist  our  acquisition  mangers  exer¬ 
cise  their  judgment.  The  process  of 
revising  the  5000  principal  acquisi¬ 
tion  documents  —  DoDD  5000.1, 
DoDI  5000.2  and  DoDI  5000.2M  — 
for  inclusion  in  the  Reference  Set  has 
already  begun  by  a  select  team  as¬ 
sembled  from  OSD  and  the  Services. 

To  assure  the  unique  needs  of  each 
Service  and  Defense  Agency  are  ad¬ 
dressed,  the  information  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Reference  Set  will  be 
further  sub-divided  into  three  Classes: 

Class  1:  DoD-wide:  This  class 
applies  throughout  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  Defense  Acquisition 
Executive  (DAE)  will  establish  a  pro¬ 
cess  to  certify,  categorize  and  approve 
the  information  to  be  included  in  this 
class.  The  ongoing  revision  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  5000-series  documents  is  the 
initial  step  toward  the  development  of 
this  process. 


Class  2:  Service/Agency-wide: 
This  class  applies  throughout  the  ap¬ 
plicable  Service  or  Agency  (e.g.,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  Defense  Logistics  Agency, 
Special  Operations  Command).  The 
SAE  or  Agency  senior  acquisition  offi¬ 
cial  will  establish  a  process  to  certify, 
categorize  and  approve  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  included  in  this  class. 

Class  3:  Buying-activity  Spe¬ 
cific:  This  class  applies  throughout 
the  applicable  buying  activity  (e.g., 
Electronic  Systems  Center  [ESCl,  Na¬ 
val  Air  Systems  Command  [NAVAIRl, 
Tank  Automotive  and  Armaments 
Command  [TACOM]).  The  buying 
activity’ s  senior  acquisition  official  will 
establish  a  process  to  certify,  catego¬ 
rize  and  approve  the  information  to  be 
included  in  this  class. 

Developing  the  Information 
Process.  The  Deskbook  can  be  envi¬ 
sioned  as  a  living  tree  trunk  that  en¬ 
compasses  the  combined  knowledge 
of  the  acquisition  community.  Up 
through  the  roots  flow  the  nutrients 
(practical  experience)  from  the  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Agencies  in  the  form  of  local 
operating  instructions  and  lessons 
learned.  The  leaves  absorb  the  sun¬ 
light  (senior  management  direction) 
from  OSD,  the  Administration,  and 
Congress  in  the  form  of  guidance  and 
fundamental  principles.  In  the  center, 
the  information  comes  together  in  the 


Numerous  official  and  unofficial  studies 
and  reports  have  documented  that 
acquisition  managers  need  valid,  accurate 
and  timely  information  to  avoid  “surprises,” 
often  in  the  form  of  unexpected  project 
cost  increases  and  schedule  slippages. 
Historically,  the  bureaucratic  response  was 
to  develop  a  new  “rule”  to  prevent  that 
specific  reoccurrence.  Unfortunately,  these 
rules  are  perceived  as  inviolate  and 
inflexible  and,  as  such,  become  a 
substitute  for  thoughtful  judgment  and 
decisive  action. 

Managerial  expertise  and  judgment  have 
always  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  critical  to  successful  program 
management.  In  the  politically  charged 
defense  arena,  this  is  especially  true.  No 
amount  of  organized,  systematic 
“checklists”  can  substitute  for  the  valuable 
art  of  decision  making  based  on  cumulative 
management  expertise,  thoughtful  analysis 
of  a  situation,  and  finally,  the  courage  to 
make  a  judgment  call  in  a  risk-filled 
environment. 

The  current  environment,  within  which 
REGO  (REinventing  Government)  is 
encouraged  at  the  highest  levels,  brings 
opportunities  to  re-insert  a  heightened 
awareness  of  the  managerial  discretion 
available  to  government  careerists. 
Accordingly,  the  AAI  PAT  structured  the 
information  flow  processes  in  ways  that 
promote  this  awareness  and  enable 
acquisition  professionals  to  make  informed 
decisions.  Toward  this  end,  our  team 
directed  considerable  attention  to  the 
organization  of  Deskbook  information  so 
that  users  could  more  easily  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  Public  Law  or 
Directive,  and  that  which  is  Discretionary. 

Yes,  the  technology  exists  today  to  place 
current  policy,  guidance  and  automated 
tools  for  program  management  at  the 
fingertips  of  every  acquisition  professional. 
Thus,  the  Reinventing  Government 
philosophy,  coupled  with  available  and 
emerging  technology,  offers  chances  to 
make  real  and  enduring  differences.  The 
political  and  economic  climate  encourages, 
if  not  forces,  creative  solutions  while  the 
Department  braves  significant  redefinition 
of  its  roles. 
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Reference  Set.  Like  a  tree,  a  set  of 
processes  are  needed  to  control  the 
flow  of  nutrients  and  energy.  The  Ref¬ 
erence  Set  requires  one  set  of  pro¬ 
cesses  to  identify,  collect  and  certify 
the  information,  and  another  set  of 
processes  to  manage  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  Reference  Set 
tool.  The  AAI  PAT  recommended  that 
each  Acquisition  executive  establish 
an  identification,  collection  and  certi¬ 
fication  process  and  identify  a  full 
time  Deskbook  information  coordina¬ 
tor.  The  AAI  PAT  also  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Program 
office. 

The  Joint  Functional  Team.  The 

information  collection  and  certifica¬ 
tion  processes  offer  opportunities  for  a 
“Joint”  look  across  all  Services  and 
Agencies,  to  review  other  Compo¬ 
nents’  Guiding  Principles  and  Institu¬ 
tional  Knowledge  for  potential  appli¬ 
cation  across  all  the  Components. 
Accordingly,  the  Reference  Set  Infor¬ 
mation  Coordinators  from  each  of  the 
Component  review  boards  will  form  a 
JFT.  Specifically,  this  Team  will  coor¬ 
dinate  potential  joint  Guiding  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Institutional  Knowledge, 
and  present  their  recommendations 
to  a  Joint  Service  Review  Board  for 
endorsement  across  the  Components. 


their  final  report  to  OSD's  senior 
acquisition  officials.  From  left: 
Herman  Tar  now,  HQAMC;  Leslye 
Hughes,  DISA;  Neil  Nelson, 

SARD  A;  Lt  Col  Dave  London, 
USAF,  AFAM  PO;  Lt,  Col  Chris 
Feudo,  USA,  DSMC;  Cray  Henry, 
DUSD(AR);  Capt,  Tom  Davis, 
USN,  PAT  Leader  —  NAVAIR 
PMA-250;  Robert  Leach, 
DUSD(A&T)-API/PM;  Frances 
Valore,  DSMC;  Col  (Sel)  Pat 
Bayless,  USAF,  DCMC,  Seated 
from  left:  Honorable  Colleen 
Preston,  DUSDfAR);  Honorable 
Paul  G,  Kaminski,  USD(A&T); 
Honorable  R,  Noel  Longuemare, 
Principal  DUSD(A&T),  (Members 
of  the  AAI  PAT  not  pictured  are 
Col  Mike  Ferrell,  USAF,  AFAM 
PO;  Capt  Mark  Wessman,  USN, 
NAVSEA04,) 


The  JFT  will  work  with  the 
Deskbook  Joint  Program  Office  (JPO) 
to  establish  the  “views”  into  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Because  the  Deskbook  will 
contain  a  tremendous  quantity  of  data, 
the  available  methods  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce  to  view  that  informa¬ 
tion  are  critical.  Only  if  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  readily  accessible  will  the 
Deskbook  become  the  reference 
source  of  choice  for  the  acquisition 
workforce. 


In  addition,  the  JFT  will  approve 
requirements  and  perform  oversight 
functions  for  the  DoD  Acquisition 
Deskbook.  While  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nizing  the  importance  of  maintaining 
Ser\ace/Agency-unique  requirements, 
the  JFT  management  structure  simul¬ 
taneously  ensures  a  DoD-wide  vision 
for  automated  acquisition  informa¬ 
tion.  Each  AE  will  be  responsible  for 
establishing  internal  processes  to 
identify  and  approve  information  for 
incorporation  into  the  Deskbook.  Of 
particular  importance  is  the  need  to 
assure  the  validity  of  the  information. 
Different  process  requirements  are 
applicable  to  each  category  of  infor¬ 
mation.  The  process  action  team  rec¬ 
ommended  the  following  process 
guidelines: 

•  The  Guiding  Principles  informa¬ 
tion  has  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
practice  of  acquisition,  and  the  cer¬ 
tification  process  should  have  high- 
level  review  and  coordination.  How¬ 
ever,  information  in  this  category 
should  change  infrequently.  The  rel¬ 
evant  AE  is  the  appropriate  certifi¬ 
cation  official. 

•  The  Institutionalized  Knowledge 

category  provides  approved  alter- 
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native  practices.  Certification 
should  be  delegated  to  appropriate 
process  owners  within  the  Compo¬ 
nent  or  Department. 

•  The  Sage  Information  category 
collects  and  promulgates  promising 
ideas,  lessons  learned  and  advice 
throughout  the  Department.  The 
certification  process  should  be  del¬ 
egated  to  the  lowest  possible  level.  A 
lengthy  and  top-heavy  review  pro¬ 
cess  for  the  Sage  Information  cat¬ 
egory  would  be  counter-productive. 

To  ensure  the  Deskbook  maintains 
a  DoD  perspective,  the  JFT  will  be 
chartered  to  recommend  DAE  ap¬ 
proval  of  alternative  practices  and 
'‘good  ideas”  that  cross  Component 
lines.  Also,  they  will  be  explicitly 
tasked  to  seek  out  those  practices  and 
policies  introduced  at  the  Component 
level  that  may  be  appropriate  for  Joint 
implementation.  Members  will  repre¬ 
sent  their  respective  Components  on 
the  JFT,  and  serve  as  their 
Component’s  advocate  for  the 
Deskbook.  As  such,  members  will  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  senior-level 
representatives  (0-6  or  GM-15),  as¬ 
signed  from  each  of  the  following  or¬ 
ganizations: 

•  Director,  Acquisition  Program  Inte¬ 
gration  —  Chairperson 

•  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  Reform) 

•  Army 

•  Navy 

•  Air  Force 

•  Marine  Corps 

•  Defense  Logistics  Agency 

•  Special  Operations  Command 

•  Deskbook  Program  Manager  — 
Technical  Consultant 

•  Defense  Systems  Management  Col¬ 
lege,  Executive  Secretariat  and  Host 

Deskbook  Joint  Program  Office. 

To  develop  and  operate  the  Reference 
Set,  the  Process  Action  Team  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a 
Deskbook  JPO,  taking  advantage  of 
the  existing  AFAM  program  office  in¬ 
frastructure  and  experience.  The 


Deskbook  JPO  will  manage  the  over¬ 
all  Deskbook  System  —  the  Reference 
Set,  Tool  Catalogand  AM  Forum.  The 
Deskbook  program  office  will  be 
formed  around  the  existing  AFAM  pro¬ 
gram  office,  supplemented  with  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
program  manager  will  rotate  through 
the  Services  every  3  years. 

The  Tool  Catalog 

The  Tool  Catalog  is  a  database  of 
software  acquisition  tools,  currently 
available  or  under  development,  de¬ 
scribing  the  functional  capability,  sys¬ 
tems  compatibility,  and  a  point  of 
contact  for  each  individual  tool.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  central  library 
and  referral  service  on  automated  tools 
for  acquisition  managers. 

What  drives  the  need  for  the  Tool 
Catalog?  In  today’s  environment,  ac¬ 
quisition  managers  are  isolated.  This 
isolation  creates  multiple  small  mar¬ 
kets  where  it  is  often  easier  and  faster 
to  develop  specialized  automated 
tools  rather  than  investigate  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  existing  tools  in  other  iso¬ 
lated  markets. 

Today’s  environment  leads  to  wide¬ 
spread  proliferation  and  duplication. 
As  currently  structured,  the  process 
begins  with  identification  of  a  need  for 
a  particular  software  tool  by  a  single 
acquisition  manager  or  a  small  group 
of  managers.  They  then  develop  the 
needed  tool,  or  an  enterprising  com¬ 
mercial  company  sells  them  a  special¬ 
ized  existing  tool.  This  process  is  re¬ 
peated  in  isolation  throughout  the 
acquisition  community.  Because  in¬ 
dividual  acquisition  managers  do  not 
have  the  information  available  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  software  tool  al¬ 
ready  exists,  duplication  in  develop¬ 
ment  proliferates.  The  Tool  Catalog  is 
intended  to  reduce  such  duplication 
by  providing  the  following  specific  in¬ 
formation  to  acquisition  managers: 

•  tool  functional  classification; 

•  functional  description; 

•  assessment  of  capability; 

•  software  and  hardware  compatibility; 


...Envision  a  near  future  that  endorses 
application  of  emerging  technology, 
creative  thinking,  and  rewards  pro-active 
decision  making... 

—  Frances  Vatore 

Problem  1:  Dissemination  of  Acquisition 
policy  and  approved  practices  can  take  weeks 
or  even  months  to  reach  the  members  of  the 
acquisition  workforce.  Aiso,  no  fast  path 
exists  to  share  “good  ideas”  across  the 
Components. 

Goal  1:  An  automated  acquisition  information 
process  will  exist  that  provides  timely  and 
effective  sharing  of  information. 

Problem  2:  Acquisition  managers  spend 
significant  time  and  resources  to  generate 
oversight  reports.  Responsible  decision 
makers  do  not  always  have  access  to  the 
most  current  information. 

Goal  2:  A  streamlined,  automated  tracking, 
monitoring  and  reporting  information  process, 
which  integrates  with  program  management 
planning  and  execution  tools,  will  be  in-place 
and  operating. 

Problem  3:  There  is  no  centralized  list  of 
acquisition  management  tools.  No  procedure 
exists  by  which  acquisition  managers  can 
investigate  the  existence  of  a  software  tool  to 
meet  their  needs  before  developing  their  own. 
As  a  result  acquisition  managers  devote  a 
significant  amount  of  time  and  money  each 
year  developing  automated  tools  that  already 
exist. 

Goal  3:  A  “library”  (e.g.,  inventory,  index, 
catalog)  of  automated  acquisition  tools  and 
information  will  exist  and  be  accessible  to  ail. 

Problem  4:  Acquisition  workforce  training 
does  not  adequately  use  the  many  tools 
available  in  the  normal  curriculum.  Existing 
tools  are  not  widely  publicized  to  the 
acquisition  workforce. 

Goal  4:  Training  and  support  on  AAI  systems 
will  be  fully  institutionalized. 

Note:  The  Deskbook  recommendation 
addresses  Problems  1  through  4  and  Goals 
No.  1 ,  3  and  4.  The  APSR  System 
recommendation  addresses  Goal  No.  2. 
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•  implementation/support  cost; 

•  identification  of  current  users; 

•  tool  owner  and  acquisition  source; 

•  contract  vehicles,  if  any;  and 

•  date  of  last  upgrade. 

Acquisition  tools  will  be  classified 
functionally  in  the  following  catego¬ 
ries  to  better  ser\^e  the  acquisition 
community: 

•  industrial/manufacturing/quality  as¬ 
surance; 

•  reference; 

•  program  management; 

•  financial  management; 

•  contract  management; 

•  engineering; 

•  configuration  control; 

•  test  and  evaluation; 

•  logistics; 

•  foreign  military  sales; 

•  safety; 

•  security; 

•  environmental; 

•  installation  management; 

•  construction  management; 

•  human  systems  integration;  and 

•  others,  when  identified. 

In  addition  to  the  cataloging  func¬ 
tion,  as  users  consult  the  Tool  Catalog 
service,  the  Deskbook  will  collect 
trend  information  on  the  automated 
tool  needs  of  acquisition  managers. 
This  information  can  then  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  and  provided  to  the  senior  man¬ 
agement  in  support  of  funding  re¬ 
quests  to  develop  or  enhance  needed 
automated  tools.  The  Process  Action 
Team  recommended  NAVAIR  PMA- 
250  manage  the  Tool  Catalog. 

The  Acquisition 
Management  Forum 

The  AM  Forum  is  an  unstructured 
and  informal  electronic  information 
exchange  to  facilitate  the  rapid  flow  of 
good  ideas  and  information  through¬ 
out  the  acquisition  community.  As 
envisioned  by  the  AAI  PAT,  the  Forum 
will  give  acquisition  professionals  an 
electronic  “one-stop  communications 
center”  that  provides  quick  and  easy 
access  to  other  Acquisition  profes¬ 
sionals.  As  a  means  of  exchanging 


information,  the  Forum  offers  timely, 
informal  advice,  ideas  and  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  could  foster  teaming  oppor¬ 
tunities  with  others  working  on  similar 
projects,  questions,  concerns  or  initia¬ 
tives. 

The  AM  Forum  organizational 
functions  will  include  information  col¬ 
lecting,  screening,  directing  and  dis¬ 
seminating,  but  will  not  include  certi¬ 
fication  or  approval  functions.  Our 
team  believes  the  key  to  leading  a 
Forum  that  people  want  to  use,  has 
more  to  do  with  the  people  and  the 
information  they  find  there  than  with 
sophisticated  graphics  or  quick  con¬ 
nections.  The  intent  is  not  to  see  warm, 
fuzzy,  sanitized  and  approved  infor¬ 
mation,  but  rather  to  encourage  open 
discussion,  a  gloves-off  exchange  of 
ideas,  and  rapid  communication 
among  multiple  DoD  community  us¬ 
ers.  To  reach  the  largest  possible  audi¬ 
ence  of  acquisition  professionals,  the 
AM  Forum  will  be  available  via 
Internet,  telefax  and  telephone  mes¬ 
sage  24  hours  a  day,  and  staffed  dur¬ 
ing  normal  duty  hours. 

The  DSMC  will  establish  and  man¬ 
age  the  AM  Forum  and  use  the  Forum 
to  support  the  Defense  Acquisition 
University  (DAU)  in  the  planning  and 
distribution  of  publicity  and  training 
to  support  the  Deskbook  system.  The 
following  items  (by  no  means  all-in¬ 
clusive)  suggest  the  content  of  a  typi¬ 
cal  Forum: 

•  pilot  programs  status; 

•  acquisition  reform  initiatives; 

•  new  ideas,  proposed  alternative 
practices; 

•  distance  learning  applications; 

•  open  discussion  and  feedback; 

•  notices  —  course  offerings,  confer¬ 
ences,  seminars;  and 

•  new  or  emerging  policy. 

An  AM  Forum  central  focal  point 
will  facilitate  the  exchange  of  top- 
down,  bottom-up  and  horizontal  in¬ 
formation  that  is  consistent,  valid, 
accurate  and  timely.  External  inter¬ 
face  and  coordination  will  consist  of 


legislation,  executive  actions  or  hot 
news,  while  internal  interface  and  co¬ 
ordination  will  originate  from  OSD, 
the  Services  and  Agencies.  The  AM 
Forum  will  coordinate  and  facilitate 
several  types  of  information:  survey 
findings;  concerns  and  current  issues; 
expert  functional  responses  to  que¬ 
ries;  real-time  status  of  pending  legis¬ 
lation;  Planning,  Programming  and 
Budgeting  System  updates  (commit¬ 
tee  mark-ups,  etc.);  and  other  items  of 
interest,  as  indicated  by  users/cus¬ 
tomers. 

Training 
And  Education 

The  DAU  will  coordinate  the  train¬ 
ing  and  education  requirements  to 
ensure  the  Deskbook  concept  is  insti¬ 
tutionalized.  The  projected  target  date 
for  full  integration  of  the  Deskbook 
into  the  applicable  DAU  consortium 
curriculum  is  Mar  96. 

The  DAU,  upon  determination  of 
need  for  new  courses  or  additions  to 
existing  courses,  will  coordinate  the 
development  of  all  training  and  edu¬ 
cation  functions  for  the  Deskbook, 
targeting  applicable  courses  at  all  lev¬ 
els.  The  core  competencies  for 
Deskbook  instruction  should  include 
an  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  un¬ 
derlying  philosophy  of  the  Deskbook 
as  an  enabling  technology  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  on  a  “new  way  of 
doing  business.” 

The  Defense  Acquisition  Corps 
Functional  Boards  will  determine  the 
need  to  develop  new  competencies  or 
revise  their  respective  functional  com¬ 
petencies  accordingly.  As  necessary, 
the  Boards  will  also  task  the  DAU  to 
develop  or  revise  applicable  course 
curricula. 

The  Automated  Program 
Status  Reporting  (APSR) 
System 

The  overall  acquisition  information 
process  will  take  advantage  of  emerg¬ 
ing  technology,  to  further  an  evolving 
acquisition  culture  of  good  business 
practices.  Thus,  as  a  team  we  ad- 
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dressed  Goal  No.  2  in  response  to  Dr. 
Kaminski's  direction  —  a  streamlined 
automated  tracking,  monitoring  and 
reporting  information  process,  inte¬ 
grated  with  program  management 
planning  and  execution  tools,  in-place 
and  operating. 

The  AAI  PAT  recommended  the 
development  of  an  APSR  System  to 
automate  the  continuous  process  of 
evaluating  program  execution  be¬ 
tween  decision  points.  As  a  first  step, 
we  recommended  that  a  critical  action 
team  be  chartered  with  the  express 
purpose  of  defining  the  information 
required  for  oversight  and  to  develop 
a  corresponding  data  dictionary.  The 
critical  element  in  developing  and 
automating  a  new  oversight  process  is 
the  agreement  on  what  information  is 
needed  to  maintain  program  insight 
balanced  with  the  cost  of  providing 
that  information. 

Current  methods  of  oversight  re¬ 
porting  tend  to  require  the  creation  of 
information  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting.  The  APSR  approach  should 
maximize  the  use  of  existing  informa¬ 
tion  used  to  manage  programs  rather 
than  require  the  generation  of  new 
oversight-specific  information.  The 
resulting  data  dictionary  document¬ 
ing  the  information  agreement  could 
then  be  used  as  the  foundation  for 
development  of  a  distributed  data¬ 
base  supporting  the  information  needs 
of  our  senior  decision  makers  and  our 
integrated  product  teams.  Ultimately, 
this  system  should  replace  other  forms 
of  oversight  reporting,  and  provide 
timely  and  accurate  information,  while 
reducing  costs  associated  with  dupli¬ 
cated  program  management  efforts. 

The  AAI  PAT  recommended  the 
Army  be  appointed  the  EA  to  establish 
and  manage  the  development  of  the 
APSR  system,  and  coordinate  appro¬ 
priate  APSR  actions  with  the  Systems 
Acquisition  Management  Corporate 
Information  Management  (SAM-CIM) 
effort  to  achieve  consistency  and  effi¬ 
ciencies. 


‘rtwiiiiifaite:- 


On  a  Personal  Note 

The  Deskbook  product  and  associ¬ 
ated  services  was  a  mission  motivated 
by  an  important  vision.  The  AAI  PAT 
members  were  driven  to  achieve  our 
goals,  because  it  mattered  to  each  of 
us,  albeit  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Don't  consider  the  job  finished  now 
that  the  PAT  has  completed  its  initial 
mission  —  to  define  a  vision  and  de¬ 
velop  a  roadmap.  Each  of  us  on  the 
“global  team”  has  a  vested  interest  in 
some  part  or  all  of  these  goals  and 
objectives.  The  PAT  achieved  hard- 
won  alliances  on  issues  that  mattered 
most,  and  a  workable  consensus  on 
others.  Along  the  way,  we  bought  into 
the  process  that  brought  about  the 
commitment.  We  will  take  with  us  this 
process  of  sharing  that  creates  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  enhance  our  futures.  We 
found  ways  to  successfully  bridge  dif¬ 
ferences  and  truly  bring  the  best  of 
each  choice  into  a  product.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  a  “beginning”  we  will  all  expand 
to  make  a  difference  in  our  fields. 

Although  new  ideas  are  often  re¬ 
sisted,  passions  for  specific  ideas,  prin¬ 


ciples,  people  or  things  reside  within 
us  all.  In  the  quest  to  define  the  vision, 
goals  and  objectives  for  DoD's  auto¬ 
mated  acquisition  information  future, 
each  member  of  the  team  worked  to 
construct  a  process  within  which  indi¬ 
vidual  passions  could  thrive.  The  vi¬ 
sion  and  roadmap,  and  resultant  prod¬ 
ucts  will  indeed  incorporate  these 
ideas,  and  are  designed  to  seek  new 
“shake-up”  ideas. 

We  are  destined  to  find  new  ways 
to  conduct  our  business  Defense-wide 
and  globally.  The  team  and  its  dynam¬ 
ics  are  representative  of  DoD's  diver¬ 
sity  of  backgrounds  and  interests.  It 
proved  to  be  an  encouraging  testing 
ground  for  paradigm  change.  Labori¬ 
ously,  even  sometimes  painfully,  we 
achieved  milestones  —  not  closure  — 
on  the  first  phase  of  the  vision  and 
roadmap. 

New  ways  of  thinking  won't  show 
up  in  the  mirror  one  morning.  True 
measures  of  success  are  difficult  to 
define — and  to  achieve,  which  is  why 
they  are  so  valued.  The  Deskbook 
itself  is  an  idea.  How  good  the  idea  is 
depends  upon  how  we  use  it.  The 
concept  is  much  more  than  is  immedi¬ 
ately  evident.  It  is  an  excellent  begin¬ 
ning  to  push  us  to  expand  beyond  our 
most  rigid  boundaries. 


Endnotes 

1.  At  press  time,  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  is  in  coordination  among 
the  Service  Acquisition  Executives 
detailing  the  funding  and  staffing  com- 
mitments  of  each  Service  to  the 
Deskbook,  and  the  Systems  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Management  Corporate  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  (SAM  CIM)  effort  is 
being  restructured  to  implement  the 
APSR  recommendation. 

2.  Honorable  Paul  G.  Kaminski,  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
&  Technology),  “The  Defense  Acqui¬ 
sition  Challenge:  Technological  Su¬ 
premacy  at  an  Affordable  Cost,”  in  a 
speech  presented  to  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces,  January 
27,  1995. 
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F-22  PROGRAM 
INTEGRATED  PRODUCT 
DEVELOPMENT  TEAMS 


Capt.  Gary  F.  Wagner,  USAF  •  Capt.  Randall  L.  White,  USAF 


fe  Air  Force  Materiel  Command 
(AFMC)  is  implementing  a  man¬ 
agement  philosophy  called  Inte¬ 
grated  Product  Development 
(IPD)  to  improve  Air  Force  acquisi¬ 
tion.  The  Air  Force  defines  IPD  as 
follows: 

A  team  approach  to  systematically 
integrate  and  concurrently  apply  all 
necessary^  disciplines  throughout  the 
system  life  cycle  to  produce  an  effective 
and  efficient  product  or  process  that 
satisfies  customer  needs. 

Ideally,  IPD  will  enable  program 
managers  to  more  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  manage  program  cost,  sched¬ 
ule  and  performance  risks.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  highlights  how  the  Air  Force’s 


Capt.  Wagner,  USAF,  is  a  Fighter/ 
Bomber  Engine  Projects  Manager,  Pro¬ 
pulsion  Development  Systems  Office, 
Air  Force  Materiel  Command,  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio.  He 
holds  a  Masters  in  Systems  Manage¬ 
ment  from  the  Air  Force  Institute  of 
Technology  (AFIT). 

Capt.  White,  USAF,  is  a  Security 
Officer,  The  Pentagon,  Washington, 
D.C.  He  is  a  graduate  of  AFIT  with  a 
Masters  in  Systems  Management. 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  F-22  Systems  Program  Office  was  the  first  Air  Force  program  to  implement 
the  Integrated  Product  Development  Team  concept  in  development  of  systems  for  the  F-22  air¬ 
craft.  However,  deployment  of  systems  acquired  using  Integrated  Product  Development  will 
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F-22  Program  is  implementing  IPD. 
Our  goal  was  to  examine  IPD  imple¬ 
mentation  in  one  program  to  serve  as 
an  example  to  other  managers  from 
which  to  learn.  Our  research  exam¬ 
ined  how  IPD  impacted  both  senior 
management  and  lower-level  team 
personnel  We  chose  the  F-22  Sys¬ 
tems  Program  Office  (SPO)  because  it 
was  the  first  Air  Force  program  to 
implement  IPD,  and  it  had  been  doing 
so  for  several  years.  We  believed  it 
was  the  best  source  of  data  in  the  Air 
Force  for  researching  IPD. 

We  did  not  try  to  define  the  success 
of  IPD  within  the  F-22  Program,  since 
success  is  relevant  to  each 
organization's  goals,  resources  and 
constraints.  Also,  IPD  was  very  new  in 


k  The  goals  of  IPD 
are  improving 
quality, 
productivity, 
production 
flexibility,  and 
reducing  product 
development 


d: 


Lockheed  F-22  Advanced  Tactical  Fighter. 


the  Air  Force,  and  deployment  of  sys¬ 
tems  acquired  using  IPD  will  not  oc¬ 
cur  for  several  years  —  in  the  case  of 
the  F-22  Program,  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  implementing  IPD,  we  offer  our 
experiences  with  the  various  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  F-22  Program,  and  how 
one  major  aircraft  program  is  success¬ 
fully  implementing  IPD. 

Background 

First,  some  background  is  appro¬ 
priate  before  we  discuss  how  the  F-22 
Program  implemented  IPD.  The  term 
'TPD”  is  one  the  Air  Force  adopted 
from  McDonnell  Douglas  for  a  con¬ 
cept  called  Concurrent  Engineering 
(CE).  An  Institute  of  Defense  Analysis 
(IDA)  Report,  R-338,  defines  Concur¬ 
rent  Engineering  as  follows: 

A  systemQtic  approach  to  the  inte¬ 
grated,  concurrent  design  of  products 
and  their  related  processes,  including 
manufacture  and  support.  This  ap¬ 
proach  is  intended  to  cause  the  devel¬ 
opers,  from  the  outset,  to  consider  all 
elements  of  the  product  life  cycle  from 
conception  through  disposal,  including 
quality,  cost,  scheduleand  user  require¬ 
ments. 

The  definitions  of  IPD  and  CE  both 
reflect  the  idea  of  blending  disciplines 
early  in  product  development. 

The  goals  of  IPD  are  improving 
quality,  productivity,  production  flex¬ 
ibility,  and  reducing  product  develop¬ 
ment  time.  This  philosophy  advocates 
collocated  teams  that  use  simulta¬ 
neous  engineering,  design  for  manu¬ 
facturing  and  assembly,  flexible  op¬ 
erations,  and  open  sharing  of 
information.  Specifically,  IPD  desig¬ 
nates  these  integrated  teams  as  either 
Integrated  Product  Teams  (IPT)  or 
Integrated  Product  Development 
Teams  (IPDT).  The  IPTs  are  struc¬ 
tured  around  major  subsystems,  such 
as  aircraft  avionics  or  engines,  and  are 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  their 
products,  including  technical,  contrac¬ 
tual,  and  financial  issues.  However, 
other  types  of  groups,  such  as  func- 
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tional  staffs,  still  exist  within  the  IPD 
environment.  In  1991,  the  Advanced 
Tactical  Fighter  Program,  the  forerun¬ 
ner  to  today’s  F-22  Program,  adopted 
CE  under  the  name  of  IPD  as  its  ap¬ 
proach  to  acquisition.  In  1 992,  AFMC, 
the  command  responsible  for  cradle- 
to-grave  acquisition  and  support  of 
Air  Force  weapon  systems,  established 
a  working  group  to  develop  and  over- 
see  the  implementation  of  IPD 
throughout  the  Air  Force. 

To  understand  how  the  F-22  Pro¬ 
gram  implemented  IPD,  we  needed  to 
develop  a  set  of  investigative  ques¬ 
tions  that  addressed  specific  aspects 
of  IPD.  After  reviewing  the  available 
literature,  we  decided  the  following 
questions  were  key  to  understanding 
the  IPD  implementation  process: 

1.  How  are  the  IPTs  physically  struc¬ 
tured,  and  how  are  the  reporting 
chains-of-command  configured? 

2.  How  do  the  IPTs  communicate  in¬ 
ternally  within  the  teams  and  exter¬ 
nally  with  other  teams  and  custom¬ 
ers? 

3.  How  often  and  what  type  of  plan¬ 
ning  do  individuals  and  IPTs  con¬ 
duct? 

4.  How  did  the  F-22  Program  train 
team  members,  and  how  did  it  accom¬ 
plish  the  cultural  change  involved  in 
transitioning  to  IPD? 

5.  What  types  of  integrated  manage¬ 
ment  tools  did  the  teams  use? 

6.  What  major  hurdles  did  the  IPD 
teams  encounter  while  implementing 
IPD,  and  how  were  they  overcome? 
What  do  the  teams  recommend  other 
organizations  do  to  transition  to  IPD? 

We  decided  to  conduct  on-site  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  to  obtain  the  greatest 
level  of  detail  and  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge.  Personal  interviews  also  allowed 
us  to  witness  facial  expressions  and 
other  body  language  to  factor  in  our 
conclusions  —  information  that  we 


couldn’t  have  obtained  via  surveys  or 
in  telephone  conversations.  Naturally, 
we  couldn’t  interview  all  SPO  person¬ 
nel  because  of  their  diverse  schedules 
and  time  constraints;  therefore,  we 
selected  a  representative  sample  from 
throughout  the  F-22  organization.  Al¬ 
together,  we  interviewed  20  of  the  22 
selected  subjects  independently.  Ini¬ 
tially,  we  interviewed  the  program  di¬ 
rector  and  deputy  program  director 
together.  Next,  we  interviewed  major 
subsystem  IPT  leaders,  functional 
chiefs,  and  other  selected  IPT  mem¬ 
bers  as  shown. 

The  next  sections  discuss  some  of 
the  more  important  highlights  from 
our  interviews.  We  organized  them 
according  to  each  of  the  six  investiga¬ 
tive  areas  discussed  previously. 


Organizational  Structure 

First,  we  needed  to  understand  the 
F-22  SPO’s  organizational  structure. 
The  four  primary  IPTs  were  the  Air 
Vehicle  IPT,  the  Engine  IPT,  the  Train¬ 
ing  IPT,  and  the  Support  Equipment 
IPT.  Each  IPT  had  two  team  leaders; 
normally,  one  was  an  engineer,  while 
the  other  was  a  program  manager. 
Interestingly,  nearly  all  the 
interviewees  did  not  perceive  any  con¬ 
flicts  arising  from  two  team  leaders 
giving  conflicting  guidance.  Each  IPT 
further  divided  into  many  sub-IPTs. 
For  example,  the  Air  Vehicle  IPT  in¬ 
cluded  the  armaments,  propulsion 
system,  airframe,  avionics,  cockpit, 
utilities  and  subsystems,  and  vehicle 


management  system  sub-IPTs.  An  Air 
Vehicle  Analysis  and  Integration  team 
was  also  included  as  part  of  the  IPT. 

Functionally  matrixed  support  per¬ 
sonnel,  such  as  contracting  and  fi¬ 
nance,  were  physically  separated  from 
the  IPTs  for  three  reasons.  First,  there 
was  not  enough  manpower  to  allow 
dedication  of  a  functional  representa¬ 
tive  to  each  IPT  sub-team,  as  would 
occur  in  ideal  IPTs.  Second,  most  of 
the  functional  members  had  activities 
that  affected  the  entire  weapon  sys¬ 
tem  and  spanned  across  all  IPTs,  so 
they  needed  to  communicate  with 
other  functional  workers  to  obtain  a 
program-wide  perspective.  Third,  they 
used  common  reference  and  training 
materials  that  were  not  practical  to 
place  in  each  IPT’s  area.  The  disad¬ 


vantage,  however,  was  most  func¬ 
tional  personnel  realized  that  being 
separated  from  the  IPTs  may  cause 
them  to  miss  notification  of  important 
issues  and  decisions.  They  realized 
that  it  was  very  important  to  work 
hard  to  remain  in  the  communication 
loop  with  the  IPTs. 

Another  hot  issue  within  the  SPO 
was  the  performance  evaluation  of 
functional  personnel.  Upper  manage¬ 
ment  thought  that  it  was  probably 
advantageous  that  functional  person¬ 
nel  reported  via  theirfunctional  chains 
as  opposed  to  team-oriented  chains. 
The  reason  was  that  IPT  team  leaders 
could  not  obseiA^e  many  of  the  func- 
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tional  activities,  and  would  therefore 
encounter  difficulty  in  writing  evalua¬ 
tions  and  obtaining  the  ratings  their 
functional  personnel  deserved.  How¬ 
ever,  team  leaders  did  provide  inputs 
to  their  functional  personnel  perfor¬ 
mance  evaluations. 

Finally,  one  of  the  big  advantages 
of  the  IPT  structure  was  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  user,  Air  Combat  Command,  had 
local  representatives  on  the  IPTs. 
These  representatives  were  active 
team  members  and  provided  on-the- 
spot  inputs  for  requirement  issues. 
This  kept  the  user  in  the  loop  and 
provided  a  quick  way  of  obtaining 
guidance  on  requirements. 

Communication  is  Vital 

The  F-22  Program  considered  com¬ 
munication  a  great  advantage — if  not 
requirement — for  successfully  imple¬ 
menting  IPD.  The  IPD  structure  al¬ 
lowed  for  increased  communication. 
However,  it  was  still  up  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  to  remain  in  the  communica¬ 
tion  loop,  since  IPTs  could  not  effec¬ 
tively  function  without  frequent 
communication  among  team  mem¬ 
bers.  As  a  result,  meetings  were  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  IPTs,  and  the  time  spent  in 
meetings  was  directly  proportionate 
to  the  management  level  Inevitably, 
disadvantages  surfaced  in  having  this 
number  of  meetings.  Contracting  and 
finance  personnel  were  unable  to  at¬ 
tend  many  meetings  due  to  the  large 
number  of  sub-IPTs  they  supported, 
and  because  they  were  not  collocated. 
Our  interviewees  believed  that  the 
most  important  advantage  of  colloca¬ 
tion  was  enhanced  communication 
with  team  members.  The  two  most 
valuable  communication  mediums  in 
the  F-22  Program,  according  to  our 
interviewees,  were  electronic  mail  and 
‘"across-the-aisle”  sub-IPT  communi¬ 
cation.  These  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  were  in  keeping  with  the  SPO’s 
initiative  of  moving  toward  an  elec¬ 
tronic,  paperless  operation.  Other 
communication  tools  to  inform  team 
members  were  Weekly  Activity  Re¬ 
ports  (WAR)  and  trip  reports.  Man¬ 
agement  consistently  posted  WARs  in 
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one  common  room,  allowing  any  team 
member  access  to  an  update  on  the 
entire  program. 

Intense 

Up-Front  Planning 

One  of  the  keys  of  IPD  implemen¬ 
tation  was  starting  at  the  beginning  of 
a  program.  To  achieve  optimal  benefit 
from  implementing  IPD,  our 
interviewees  stated  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  should  implement  IPD  from  pro¬ 
gram  onset.  Planning  should  be  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  from  the  beginning  should 
be  product-focused.  It  was  important 
to  design  the  program  structure  early 
and  to  incorporate  a  suitable  contract 
type  with  detailed  requirements  for 
the  tools  essential  to  the  IPTs.  Only 
then  should  management  organize 
personnel  into  teams.  Also  of  great 
importance  is  government  and  con¬ 
tractors'  planning  for  use  of  successful 
management  tools  such  as  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Master  Plan  (IMP)  and  an  Inte¬ 
grated  Master  Schedule  (IMS).  The 
IMP  describes  the  program's  major 
events,  while  the  IMS  depicts  when 
they  occurred.  The  contractor  as  well 
as  the  government  assigned  focal  point 


team  members  responsible  for  signing 
approval  for  closure  plans  for  each 
criterion  of  the  IMP.  This  encouraged 
government  team  members  and  their 
contractor  counterparts  to  plan  jointly 
as  a  team. 

Training 

Another  key  to  IPD  is  training  and 
education.  Regrettably,  F-22  SPO 
members  had  to  learn  about  IPD 
through  trial  and  error,  work  experi¬ 
ences  and  informal  training  sessions. 
One  reason  was  the  F-22  Program  was 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  IPD  in  the  Air 
Force,  which  forced  it  to  learn  through 
experience.  However,  the  SPO  did 
have  some  effective  training  tech¬ 
niques.  One  technique  required  func¬ 
tional  personnel  to  brief  their  indi¬ 
vidual  functional  areas  to  all  team 
members  who  lacked  experience  in 
those  functions.  This  fostered  a  team 
approach  and  ensured  team  members 
stayed  abreast  of  other  members'  ac¬ 
tivities.  Other  team-building  exercises 
that  included  either  government  and/ 
or  contractor  personnel  were  another 
way  to  help  transition  to  IPD.  The  F- 
22  Program  also  established  a 
newcomer's  briefing  to  help  orient  new 
personnel  to  IPD.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  important  in  bringing  members 
into  the  midst  of  the  F-22  Program, 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  operating 
under  IPD.  The  briefing  also  helped  to 
reduce  the  slope  of  the  learning  curve. 

Integrated 
Management  Tools 

The  last  of  our  six  areas  essential  to 
IPD  implementation  is  Integrated 
Management  Tools.  Ideally,  these 
tools  allow  workers  to  track  program 
development  and  permit  prompt  cor¬ 
rective  action  before  problems  become 
large.  From  the  onset  of  the  program, 
SPO  upper  management  tried  to  give 
workers  a  toolbox  from  which  they 
could  draw  various  integrated  man¬ 
agement  tools  to  do  their  particular 
jobs.  Previously,  we  discussed  two  of 
the  most  important  tools  —  the  IMP 
and  IMS.  All  of  the  management  tools 
primarily  provided  information  on 
schedules,  costs,  variances,  and  tasks 
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to  be  accomplished.  Workers  corre¬ 
lated  IMP  accomplishments  and  the 
Work  Breakdown  Structure  with  cost 
and  schedule  variances.  Technical 
Performance  Measures  provided  indi¬ 
cators  to  track  how  the  product  devel¬ 
oped.  The  design  of  many  of  the  man¬ 
agement  tools  allowed  lower-level 
workers  to  channel  information  up¬ 
ward  to  senior  management  to  keep 
them  informed  on  program  status. 

Lessons  Learned 

We  asked  each  of  the  interviewees 
what  advice  they  would  provide  other 
program  personnel  attempting  to 
implement  IPD.  They  responded  with 
many  valuable  tips.  First,  one  major 
hurdle  to  implementing  IPD  was  the 
development  of  Independent  Product 
Teams  instead  of  Integrated  Product 
Teams.  When  IPTs  received  the 
people,  funding  and  authority  to  de¬ 
velop  individual  products,  each  of  the 
teams  concentrated  solely  on  its  prod¬ 
uct  and  over-optimized  it.  Teams 
would  produce  components  of  out¬ 
standing  design  that  were  not  easily 
integrated  with  other  components. 
Therefore,  the  SPO  established  criti¬ 
cal  Analysis  and  Integration  teams  so 
that  the  product  teams  interacted  to 
ensure  the  F-22  Program  assembled 
together  as  an  integrated  weapon  sys¬ 
tem.  A  Weapons  Systems  IPT  made 
up  of  the  four  IPT  chiefs,  functional 
divisional  chiefs  and  the  front  office 
also  helped  cross-team  integration. 

Next,  organizations  should  under¬ 
stand  that  IPD  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
acquisition  problems.  The  F-22  Pro¬ 
gram  concept  of  IPD  is  not  guaranteed 
to  work  for  all  programs,  and  other 
programs  should  tailor  IPTs  to  fit  their 
needs.  Also,  influences  such  as  bud¬ 
getary  funding  play  major  roles  be¬ 
cause  a  stable  funding  profile  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  long-range  planning.  Another 
lesson  applicable  to  all  DoD  programs 
is  both  sides  of  weapon  system  acqui¬ 
sition  —  industry  and  the  government 
—  must  work  together  as  a  team.  They 
must  overcome  the  traditional 
adversarial  government-contractor 
relationship.  Interviewees  thought  this 
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was  easiest  under  a  cost-plus-award 
fee  contract  because  both  sides  had 
the  same  objective  of  allocating  re¬ 
sources  as  wisely  as  possible. 

Management  believed  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  aspect  to  overcome  for  the  con¬ 
tractors  as  well  as  the  government  was 
functional  organizations  that  were  too 
concerned  about  career  progression. 
Organizations  should  not  underesti¬ 
mate  the  amount  of  bureaucratic  re¬ 
sistance  to  implementing  IPD.  Also, 
formation  into  teams  does  not  ensure 
that  the  necessary  integration  and 
communication  occurs.  Integration 
and  communication  are  still  individual 
responsibilities,  and  not  every  indi¬ 
vidual  is  comfortable  with  the  IPD 
philosophy.  Introverts  uncomfortable 
with  interacting  with  other  disciplines 
sometimes  prefer  isolating  themselves 
within  their  functional  divisions,  thus 
hampering  the  effective  communica¬ 
tion  essential  to  IPD. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  we  examined  the  six 
areas  of  organizational  structure — com¬ 
munication,  intense  up-front  planning, 
training,  use  of  integrated  management 
tools  and  lessons  learned — because  we 
believed  these  areas  vital  to  understand¬ 
ing  how  the  F-22  Program  implemented 
IPD.  Other  areas  pinpointed  as  vitally 
important  to  the  success  of  implement¬ 
ing  IPD  follow: 

•  The  SPO  emphasized  planning  up¬ 
front  to  establish  an  organizational 
and  contractual  structure  that  em¬ 
powered  workers  at  the  lowest  lev¬ 
els  to  develop  their  products. 

•  Interviewees  stressed  constant 
communication  with  all  other  func¬ 
tions  of  the  IPT  and  other  IPTs. 

•  Management  conducted  training, 
primarily  during  transition  to  IPD, 
but  was  beginning  to  reemphasize  it. 

•  Team  members  tailored  their  own 
management  toolbox  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  necessary  to  perform  their 
duties. 

All  the  actions  listed  above  were 
important.  However,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  lesson  learned  was  avoid  letting 
Integrated  Product  Teams  evolve  into 
Independent  Product  Teams! 
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Retiring  Dean  Looks  Back  on 
His  Vision  and  Offers  Insights 

Into  the  Future 


is  I  retire  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
with  30  years  of  service  (25  in 
acquisition-related  jobs),  I  wel- 
L  come  the  opportunity  to  remi¬ 
nisce  a  bit  on  DSMC  history,  espe¬ 
cially  the  last  4  years;  and  to  look 
forward,  identifying  some  challenges 
in  the  future  for  the  College. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  being  a  Dean 
at  DSMC  has  been  quite  a  rewarding 
experience.  The  College's  faculty  and 
staff  are  world-class,  and  the  learning 
environment,  both  at  our  Fort  Belvoir 
main  campus  and  in  our  four  Regional 
Centers,  is  second-to-none. 

Early  1 990s — A  Time  of  Change 

Looking  back  on  my  nearly  4  years 
at  the  College  (I  arrived  in  August 
1991),  I  must  say  they  have  been 
extremely  challenging,  but  also  very 
rewarding.  When  I  came  to  the  Col¬ 
lege,  I  wrote  down  my  vision  of  where 
I  thought  the  College  should  be  going 
in  the  next  3  to  4  years.  Remember, 
this  was  a  very  tough  and  trying  time 
for  the  College. 


Editor's  Note:  Col.  Zaleski,  ilSAF, 
retired  effective  30  June  1 995.  (See  “In¬ 
side  DSMC”  column,  this  issue.)  The 
v/etv5  expressed  herein  are  the  opinion 
of  the  author,  and  are  not  necessarily 
endorsed  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  Defense  Systems  Management 
College. 
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•  The  College  had  just  been  advised 
that  the  Senior  Acquisition  Course 
(which  we  had  been  competing  for) 
had  been  awarded  to  the  Industrial 
College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

•  The  Defense  Acquisition  Work¬ 
force  Improvement  Act  (DAWIA) 
had  just  become  law,  and  was 
about  to  dramatically  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  College. 

•  The  College  had  just  undergone  a 
major  reorganization,  and  we  had 
developed  a  new  Faculty  Compen¬ 
sation  Plan. 

•  A  new  Commandant  was  just  com¬ 
ing  aboard. 

•  Under  DAWIA.  the  Defense  Ac¬ 
quisition  University  (DAU)  was  es¬ 
tablished,  and  for  the  first  time, 
would  control  both  our  manning 
levels  and  resources. 

Changes  had  taken  place  or  were 
about  to  take  place  in  the  early  1990s. 
I  was  lucky  to  be  able  to  come  into  the 
College  at  that  time,  because  the  Col¬ 
lege  needed  vision  and  a  new  path 
upon  which  to  embark  to  respond  to 
these  changes.  I  had  just  come  over 
from  Air  Force  Systems  Command, 
where  we  were  already  implementing 
the  Acquisition  Professional  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  (APDP).  The  Air  Force's 
APDP  was  a  forerunner  to  the  DAWIA 
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and  some  believe,  contributed  to  the 
details  of  the  DAWIA  itself. 

My  background  in  working  the 
APDP  was  perfect  preparation  for  my 
new  job.  The  timing  at  the  College  was 
ideal  to  get  the  College  moving  under 
the  DAWIA.  My  Air  Force  Systems 
Command  experience  helped  me  for¬ 
mulate  a  vision  of  where  I  thought  the 
College  should  be  moving.  As  I  stated, 
I  wrote  down  this  vision  in  August  of 
1991,  and  Pd  like  to  recap  some  of  its 
main  precepts,  and  discuss  a  few  of 
the  details  and  results  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  4  years. 

Precept  No,  1 

Expand  the  College’s  products 
to  accommodate  the  forthcoming 
DAWIA  implementation.  In  1991, 
as  Dean  of  the  Executive  and  Short 
Courses,  I  was  responsible  for  all 
DSMC  courses  except  one  —  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Management  Course.  It  was  at 
this  time  DAWIA  was  beginning  to  be 
implemented,  and  the  requirements 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
acquisition  workforce  certification 
were  beginning  to  evolve.  Even  though 
most  of  the  energies  and  resources  in 
the  College  had  traditionally  been 
dedicated  to  the  Program  Manage¬ 
ment  Course,  I  knew  then  that  the 
College  needed  to  expand  its  products 
into  other  areas. 

Shortly  thereafter,  we  did  a  market 
analysis  of  where  DSMC  should  be 
expanding  its  products. .  .the  rest  is  his¬ 
tory.  In  1991,  the  College  had  23 
courses.  In  1995,  we  had  27  courses, 
and  shortly  we  will  increase  to  30 
courses.  Of  the  30  courses  in  1996, 
only  9  were  taught  in  1991.  The  re¬ 
maining  21  courses  are  new  or  sub¬ 
stantially  revised.  This  change  was 
directly  in  response  to  DAWIA  re¬ 
quirements. 

Precept  No,  2 

Focus  the  College  on  products 
that  contribute  to  DAWIA  certifi¬ 
cation,  and  get  out  of  the  courses 
that  do  not.  In  1991,  the  College 
offered  courses  that  didn’t  support 


DAWIA  certification.  At  the  same 
time,  there  were  other  courses  offered 
within  the  DAU  consortium  of  schools, 
of  which  DSMC  is  1  of  15,  where  there 
was  a  significant  shortfall  in  meeting 
the  customers’  requirements. 

Just  as  the  defense  industry  recently 
has  repositioned  itself  into  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  products  where  they  could 
either  be  No.  1  or  No.  2, 1  thought  the 
same  should  apply  to  the  College  — 
offer  the  products  where  we  have 
strengths,  and  be  in  the  marketplace 
where  the  demand  was  the  greatest. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  started  to  do  in 
FY  92.  Over  time,  we  deleted  all  the 
non-mandatory  short  courses,  and 
focused  on  those  with  the  greatest 
demand.  In  1991  the  College  offered 
23  courses,  3  of  which  were  manda¬ 
tory.  In  1995,  we  have  27  courses, 
which  (with  the  exception  of  our  3 
executive  courses)  are  mandatory 
courses. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  push  came 
in  the  old  Acquisition  Basics  Course, 
now  referred  to  as  the  Intermediate 
Systems  Acquisition  Course  or  ACQ. 
201.  The  course  was  developed  in 
1990.  In  1991,  DSMC  presented  just 
five  offerings.  In  1 995,  we  have  grown 
over  sevenfold  —  38  offerings.  Now 
the  DAU  wants  us  to  meet  1 00  percent 
of  their  requirement  in  FY  96.  We  are 
planning  over  60  offerings.  What  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time!  The  AC 0.201  has  really  taken 
the  school  by  storm  and  is  probably, 
next  to  the  Program  Management 
Course,  the  biggest  demand  on  re¬ 
sources.  As  a  result,  we  have  focused 
on  the  courses  where  we  want  to  be 
No.  1  or  No.  2  throughout  the  consor¬ 
tium  and  ensuring  that  we  have  the 
products  that  the  customers  want. 

Precept  No,  3 

Drastically  increase  student 
throughput,  while  maintaining 
quality  of  our  courses.  This  is  some¬ 
times  tough  to  do.  In  1991  the  writing 
was  on  the  wall  in  DoD  for  increased 
demand  of  DSMC  courses.  Some  stud¬ 
ies  had  identified  as  many  as  500,000 


VISION 

Precept  No.  1:  Expand  the 
College’s  products  to 
accommodate  the  forthcoming 
DAWIA  implementation. 

Precept  No.  2:  Focus  the  College 
on  products  that  contribute  to 
DAWIA  certification;  and  on  the 
flip  side  —  to  get  out  of  courses 
that  do  not  contribute. 

Precept  No.  3:  Increase  student 
throughput  drastically,  while 
maintaining  course  quality. 

Precept  No.  4:  Take  more  of  our 
educational  products  and 
services/offerings  to  our 
customers  versus  them  having  to 
come  to  Fort  Belvoir. 

Precept  No.  5:  Establish  the 
College  as  the  Center  of 
Academic  Excellence  for  the 
Program  Management  Courses. 


personnel  in  the  DoD  acquisition 
workforce  business.  Actually  this 
number  has  been  refined  today  to 
approximately  120,000  personnel  that 
need  to  be  trained.  However,  I  arrived 
at  a  time  when  the  Defense  Manage¬ 
ment  Review  Directives  (DMRD)  were 
taking  their  toll  in  terms  of  consolida¬ 
tion  throughout  the  DoD  and 
downsizing  of  the  workforce.  The  tim¬ 
ing  was  bad  to  be  talking  more 
throughput  at  the  College,  especially 
since  we  had  just  increased  to  840 
students  per  year  in  the  Program  Man¬ 
agement  Course.  The  faculty  was  just 
plain  reluctant  to  think  of  any  growth 
in  the  executive  and  short  courses. 

So  I  started  the  multiplier  method 
program  at  the  College  in  1992.  At  the 
time,  it  had  six  major  thrusts.  The 
objective  of  the  program  course  was  to 
find  ways  to  increase  throughput  of 
our  courses  without  having  to  hire 
more  faculty.  One  of  the  major  thrusts 
involved  distance  learning  through 
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satellite  links  to  our  four  Regional 
Centers.  In  1992  we  tried  to  get  this 
initiative  going,  but  ran  into  problems 
because:  (1)  the  expense  was  pro¬ 
jected  to  be  about  $1  million  for  both 
uplink  and  downlink  capabilities  to 
the  satellite;  and  (2)  color  of  money — 
DSMC  is  funded  by  Operations  and 
Maintenance  money,  but  we  needed 
Procurement  dollars  for  the  satellite 
equipment.  Procurement  dollars,  for 
some  reason,  were  tough  to  come  by 
through  the  DAU.  Well,  I  am  happy  to 
report  after  3  years  of  trying,  it  finally 
looks  like  the  DAU  will  fund  the  dis¬ 
tance  learning  capability  at  the  Col¬ 
lege,  albeit  a  little  different  than  first 
envisioned. 

Among  the  multiplier  methods  that 
I  discussed,  the  biggest  payback  was 
increasing  the  size  of  our  classes.  In 
1993  and  1994,  we  created  two  60- 
person  classrooms  in  Bldg  226,  Scott 
Hall.  This  has  really  helped  through¬ 
put,  though  some  instructors  at  the 
College  argue  that  learning  suffers  with 
such  a  large  number  of  students  in  the 
class  at  the  same  time.  This  phenom¬ 
ena  really  has  never  been  objectively 
verified.  In  fact,  the  courses  taught  in 
the  60-person  classrooms  have  ranked 
as  some  of  the  best  courses.  (These 
are  primarily  AC CL201  offerings.) 

Other  multiplier  method  thrusts 
were:  (1)  development  of  correspon¬ 
dence  versions  of  two  of  our  courses; 
(2)  an  adjunct  faculty  program  at 
Patuxent  River  Naval  Air  Station  that 
worked  well  in  teaching  of  test  man¬ 
agement  courses;  and  (3)  creation  of 
an  equivalency  examination  for  the 
AC  Cl  201  course.  The  results,  once 
again,  have  been  phenomenal.  Since 
1992  we  have  gone  from  5,400  stu¬ 
dents,  to  9,016  students  planned  for 
FY  96  —  almost  double,  while  simul¬ 
taneously  reducing  faculty. 

Precept  IVo*  4 

Take  more  of  our  products  and 
offerings  to  our  customers,  espe¬ 
cially  at  our  Regional  Centers,  ver¬ 
sus  having  them  come  to  Fort  Bel- 
voir.  Again,  when  I  came  to  the 


College,  we  offered  less  than  80  sec¬ 
tion  weeks  of  our  courses  off-site.  At 
that  time,  there  was  some  reluctance 
in  the  College  to  take  our  courses 
outside  of  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 
Many  of  our  courses  relied  on  speak¬ 
ers  from  the  Pentagon  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  area,  and  course  directors 
thought  course  quality  would  suffer 
by  taking  them  outside  the  D.C.  area. 

When  I  became  the  Dean  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  and  Short  Courses,  I  inherited 
the  management  of  DSMC’s  four  Re¬ 
gional  Centers.  At  that  time,  my  Re¬ 
gional  Directors  were  clamoring  for 
more  courses  and  section  weeks.  The 
Services’  Directors  of  Acquisition 
Management  (DACM)  were  doing  the 
same.  The  time  was  right  to  expand 
into  the  Regions.  We  are  now  plan¬ 
ning  to  have  144  section  weeks  of 
mandatory  courses  in  our  four  Re¬ 
gional  Centers  in  FY  96,  plus  many 
more  at  a  variety  of  user  locations 
across  the  continental  United  States. 

Precept  No*  5 

Become  the  Center  of  Academic 
Excellence  for  the  Program  Man¬ 
agement  Courses.  This  stemmed 
from  a  conversation  I  had  in  1 990  with 
General  Ronald  Yates,  Commander, 
Air  Force  Materiel  Command.  At  that 
time  we  discussed  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  acquisition  training  curriculum 
at  the  College  and  throughout  the  DoD 
was  taught  at  the  same  level,  whether 
it  was  a  fundamentals  course  (Level  I) 
or  our  Program  Management  Course 
(Level  III).  We  both  agreed  there 
should  be  a  progression  of  learning  in 
our  Program  Management  courses  as 
one  moves  through  the  Level  I,  II  and 
III  courses,  in  accordance  with  the 
DAWIA. 

This  conversation  with  General 
Yates  led  me  to  try  and  convince  the 
College  that  we  needed  to  change  our 
curricula  and  organization,  and  move 
to  a  building-block  approach  for  the 
content  in  our  courses.  I  briefed  this 
concept  to  Admiral  Vincent  in  the 
summer  of  1991  before  we  both  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  College.  The  key  ingredi¬ 


ent  was  that  one  school  needed  to 
design  a  logical  and  progressive  thread 
through  the  various  courses  in  each 
functional  area,  much  like  is  done  in 
our  colleges  and  universities’  curricula 
today.  This  control  of  the  design  and 
curricula  to  ensure  minimum  overlap 
and  a  progression  of  learning  is  the 
foundation  for  a  concept  I  have  been 
advocating  in  the  DAU  arena  known 
as  Centers  of  Academic  Excellence. 

Recently,  this  building-block  ap¬ 
proach  has  come  into  maturity  with 
the  introduction  of  the  new  ACQ^lOl 
course,  Fundamentals  of  Systems  Ac¬ 
quisition  Management,  and  AC(X20 1 , 
Intermediate  Systems  Acquisition, 
and  our  Advanced  Program  Manage¬ 
ment  Course  (PMT  302),  all  of  which 
were  developed  from  a  master  compe¬ 
tency  matrix,  and  are  now  managed 
by  one  organization  within  DSMC, 
namely  the  School  of  Program  Man¬ 
agement. 

Besides  the  history  that  I  just  men¬ 
tioned,  I  still  believe  the  College  and 
the  DAU  have  significant  challenges 
ahead  in  the  late  1990s.  What  follows 
are  some  of  my  ideas  and  recommen¬ 
dations  on  thrusts  that  are  critical  for 
the  near  future. 

Recommendatioii  No.  1 

The  first  thrust  or  recommendation 
for  the  future  is  what  I  call  a  two-tiered 
acquisition  education  structure.  In  this 
era  of  reduced  defense  spending,  the 
entire  DoD  acquisition  training  and 
education  structure  needs  to  be  re¬ 
viewed.  In  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
witnessed  some  excellent  cost-reduc¬ 
tion  initiatives  by  the  DAU,  including 
eliminating  unneeded  courses  and 
consolidating  the  proliferation  of  simi¬ 
lar-type  courses  into  a  few  courses 
that  can  be  taught  across  the  Services. 
These  moves  have  been  positive. 

The  next  cost-reduction  move, 
however,  is  what  I  recommend  as  a 
streamlined,  two-tiered  educational 
structure.  In  some  ways  this  structure 
exists  today;  however,  it  is  fraught 
with  many  inefficiencies.  The  first  tier 
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is  the  DAU  consortium.  Currently 
there  are  15  schools  in  the  consortium 
—  far  too  many.  My  vision  is  to  have 
four  main  acquisition  schools  —  one 
DoD  school  (DSMC),  and  one  main 
school  for  each  of  the  Services.  This 
would  eliminate  many  overlaps  and 
inefficiencies. 

The  second  tier  would  be  the  Ser¬ 
vice-specific  schools  that  concentrate 
on  Service-unique  teachings,  like  the 
Air  Force’s  Integrated  Weapon  Sys¬ 
tem  Management  Course  (IWSMC). 
In  this  tier,  there  should  be  but  a  few 
schools  —  perhaps  one  or  two  per 
Service.  Just  like  the  Defense  Man¬ 
agement  Review  consolidated  the  Ser¬ 
vices’  laboratories,  accounting  and  fi¬ 
nance  offices,  etc.,  the  same 
streamlining  is  needed  for  the  training 
of  the  DoD  acquisition  workforce. 

Recommendation  No.  2 

My  No.  2  thrust  for  the  future  is 
establishing  Centers  of  Academic  Ex¬ 
cellence,  which  I  mentioned  in  Pre¬ 
cept  No.  5.  In  1993, 1  introduced  this 
concept  to  the  DAU  —  a  concept  that 
has  been  partially  implemented.  For 
example,  because  of  this  concept, 
DSMC  designed  all  the  Program  Man¬ 
agement  Courses  (that’s  Level  I,  Level 
II,  and  Level  III  courses). 

Basically,  what  is  envisioned  is  that 
for  each  acquisition  discipline  —  pro¬ 
gram  management,  acquisition  logis¬ 
tics,  manufacturing  management,  test 
and  evaluation,  etc. — there  would  be 
one  school  designated  to  be  the  Cen¬ 
ter  of  Academic  Excellence.  Each  Cen¬ 
ter  would  have  responsibility  for  the 
design  and  maintenance  of  all  courses 
in  a  particular  discipline.  A  Center,  by 
controlling  the  design,  can  ensure  the 
courses  are  structured  in  a  logical  way 
so  there  is  a  progression  of  learning  as 
a  student  moves  through  the  various 
levels  of  training. 

In  the  other  functional  areas,  such 
as  Systems  Planning  Research  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Engineering  (SPRDE), 
Acquisition  Logistics,  etc.,  this  thread 
does  not  exist  throughout  their  vari¬ 


ous  levels  of  courses.  Often,  overlap  of 
content  among  courses  and  a  cohe¬ 
sive  progression  of  learning  is  lacking. 

This  recommendation  again  im¬ 
plies  streamlining,  and  complements 
the  first  recommendation  in  that  re¬ 
sources  can  be  pooled  and  consoli¬ 
dated  into  these  Centers  so  that  there 
is  a  synergy  of  expertise  all  in  one 
place.  This  consolidation  not  only  can 
be  advantageous  to  designers  and 
maintainers,  but  can  serve  as  a  re¬ 
search  focal  point  for  the  various  dis¬ 
ciplines. 

Recommendation  No.  3 

The  first  two  recommendations  fo¬ 
cused  on  streamlining  in  a  downsized 
environment.  Recommendation  No.  3 
concentrates  on  the  student  —  spe¬ 
cifically,  my  vision  of  what  is  missing 
in  our  education  and  training  process 
today,  and  what  should  be  major 
themes  of  training  in  the  future.  I  will 
discuss  three  areas  under  this  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Contractor  Management  Train¬ 
ing.  In  my  many  years  of  acquisition 
training,  I  have  always  been  amazed 
that  the  emphasis  has  been  on  teach¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  workforce  how  to 
function  within  the  DoD  or  govern¬ 
ment  system.  Program  managers  are 
taught  the  government  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations,  how  to  obtain  and  manage 
their  monies  through  the  PPBS  sys¬ 
tem,  and  basically  how  to  survive  in 
Washington.  These  are  all  essential 
areas  of  study.  However,  to  me  the 
greatest  shortfall  is  —  how  do  I  deal 
with  and  manage  the  defense  industry 
contractor? 

In  the  American  system,  industry  is 
really  where  the  rubber  meets  the  road. 
It  is  where  all  our  products  are  de¬ 
signed  and  manufactured  —  not  in 
Washington,  Yet,  the  emphasis  on 
acquisition  management  training  has 
been  deficient  in  this  area.  This  is  now 
an  especially  important  subject  since 
the  integrated  product  development 
team  concept  is  in  vogue.  Look  at  the 
courses  in  the  current  DAU  Catalog. 


How  many  teach  our  people  to  work 
with  their  counterparts  in  industry; 
how  many  teach  our  program  manag¬ 
ers  how  to  effectively  interface  with 
top  industry  management?  This  area 
of  concentration,  in  my  mind,  is  long 
overdue. 

Acquisition  Generalist.  The  sec¬ 
ond  area  that  I  want  to  discuss  as  a 
major  theme  of  training  in  the  future  is 
an  area  that  I  refer  to  as  acquisition 
generalist.  A  major  part  of  DAWIA  is 
the  identification  of  acquisition  career 
fields,  and  the  training,  education  and 
experience  requirements  in  these  ca¬ 
reer  fields  that  one  needs  to  achieve  to 
become  a  Level  III  expert.  This  focus 
implies  specialization  and  stratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  defense  acquisition  work¬ 
force.  These  implications,  I  submit, 
might  have  been  OK  when  acquisition 
personnel  were  abundant  in  the  1 980s, 
and  there  was  not  an  emphasis  on 
integrated  product  and  process  teams 
like  there  is  today.  With  today’s 
downsizing  emphasis,  system  pro¬ 
gram  office  personnel  are  finding 
themselves  having  to  do  more  and 
more  outside  of  their  acquisition  spe¬ 
cialties.  They,  in  a  sense,  are  being 
driven  to  become  acquisition  general¬ 
ists  or  “jacks  of  all  trades.”  My  recom¬ 
mendation  is  a  movement  to  more 
integrated  acquisition  training,  like 
DSMC’s  ACCE20I,  and  a  migration  of 
the  acquisition  workforce  out  of  spe¬ 
cialized  career  paths,  and  into  a  catch¬ 
all,  generalized  field  like  program  man¬ 
agement. 

A  corollary  to  this  is  that  the  DAU 
consortium  needs  more  acquisition 
generalists  as  instructors  and  profes¬ 
sors  —  people  that  can  interrelate  or 
integrate  disciplines  in  the  classroom 
versus  just  teaching  highly  special¬ 
ized  subjects  as  is  the  case  in  many  of 
our  courses  today.  The  DSMC’s  move 
to  hire  ex-program  managers  to  be 
Executives  in  Residence  in  1991,  in 
my  mind,  was  a  move  in  the  right 
direction. 

Continuing  Education.  The  third 
part  of  the  recommendation  for  the 
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future  in  training  the  acquisition  work¬ 
force  is  the  area  of  continuing  educa¬ 
tion.  Much  has  been  accomplished  in 
the  last  4  years  to  identify,  design  and 
produce  the  mandatory  training 
courses  for  all  the  career  fields.  The 
emphasis,  in  my  mind,  has  been  the 
right  one.  As  these  mandatory  courses 
mature  and  train  the  workforce,  how¬ 
ever,  the  need  shifts  to  consider  the 
continuing  education  of  the  trained 
acquisition  workforce. 

When  I  think  of  continuing  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Contracting  career  path 
comes  to  mind.  Not  only  does  it  have 
its  own  DAU-mandatory  courses,  but 
it  has  a  nationally  recognized  certifi¬ 
cation  program  with  the  National  Con- 
tract  Management  Association 
(NCMA)  that  includes  many  accred¬ 
ited  college  courses,  symposiums, 
conferences,  professional  chapters, 
etc.  —  many  opportunities  to  broaden 
the  worker  and  especially,  to  stay  cur¬ 
rent.  I  envision  such  opportunities 
being  available  for  all  the  other  career 
paths  as  well.  The  structure  and  em¬ 
phasis  for  these  opportunities  needs 
to  be  one  of  the  next  priorities  of  the 
DAU .  The  acquisition  workforce  needs 
to  continue  to  fine-tune  their  skills  for 
the  acquisition  challenges  well  into 
the  21st  Century. 

Parting 

Thought 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  was  very 
fortunate  to  be  assigned  to  DSMC  for 
my  last  career  assignment,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  and 
oversee  so  much  of  the  vital  changes 
at  the  College.  As  my  Air  Force  career 
comes  to  an  end,  I  leave  with  such  a 
tremendous  sense  of  pride,  knowing 
that  our  acquisition  workforce  is  the 
best  trained  it  has  ever  been,  and  that 
our  fighting  forces  are  equipped  with 
the  finest  weapon  systems  in  the  world 

—  that  is  the  bottom  line  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  management  area  for  both 
DSMC  and  the  DoD.  Finally,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  all  the  people  at  DSMC 

—  “Well  Done”  —  two  words  taken 
from  the  last  stanza  of  my  alma  mater. 
West  Point. 


As  a  follow-up  to  the  “DSMC  Electronic  Cannpus  Update”  article 
published  in  the  May/June  1995  Program  Manager  magazine,  we 
offer  some  basic  commands  for  using  the  file  transfer  protocol  (FTP) 
software. 


Command 

Description 

!  Executes  a  command  on  the  local  machine. 

!  [command] 

!  cat  cim-bib.txt  I  more  Displays  contents  of 

cim-bib.txt  by  pages. 

bye 

Terminates  ftp  session. 

cd 

Changes  to  another  directory  on  remote  machine, 
cd  [directory  name] 

cd  pub  Moves  you  into  pub  directory. 
cd .  Moves  you  up  one  directory  level. 

dir 

Displays  detailed  information  about  a  file  or  directory. 

get 

Gets  a  file  from  the  remote  machine, 
get  [file  name] 
get  cim-bib.txt 

help 

Displays  a  command  description, 
help  [command] 
help  dir 

led 

Change  directory  on  local  machine, 
led  [directory] 

led  bibs  Moves  you  into  bibs  directory. 
led..  Moves  you  up  one  directory  level. 

Is 

Displays  a  short  content  list  of  present  directory. 

mget 

Gets  one  or  more  files  from  remote  machine, 
mget  [file  name]  [file  name]  [file  name].... 
mget  cim-bib.txt  data.txt  lnternet.txt 

pwd 

Displays  the  name  of  the  current  working  directory  on 
remote  machine. 

quit 

Terminates  ftp  session. 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  the  use  of  ftp  software  or  require 
commands  beyond  the  ones  above,  please  contact  your  LOCAL  NET¬ 
WORK/SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATOR.  Your  local  administrators  will  be 
able  to  provide  you  with  information  concerning  your  specific  hardware 
and  software  usage.  Unlike  your  local  administrators,  the  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  College  does  not  have  the  available  resources  to  be 
familiar  with  each  customer’s  particular  system  set-up. 
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DSMC 


Defense  Systems  Management  College 

Alumni  Association 


12  th  Annual 

Program  Managers  Symposium 

July  17-19,  1995 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 


WITH  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  STREAMLINING  ACT  OF  1994, 
AND  THE  NUMEROUS  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  ACQUISITION  REFORM  PROCESS 
ACTION  TEAMS,  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  REFORM  IS  MOVING  TO  THE  IMPLEMEN¬ 
TATION  PHASE 

'Speakers,; 

media.  Representativei5t;'^m  industry,,  |overnme^|^li^',|^^|i^i^)^l,^'WeU  as,  jsenior 
acquisition  reform  impj 


liiiiiiiSiiii 


Please  send  information  about  the  12th  Annual  Program  Managers  Symposium  and 
Alumni  Association  membership  to:  (Please  print  or  type) 


Name 


Organization 

Address _ 

City _ 


Mail  to: 


State 


DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7731  Tuckerman  Lane,  Suite  131 
Potomac,  MD  20854 


Zip  Code 


800-755-8805 
301-309-9125 
Fax  301-309-0817 


DON’T  Miss  IT! 

For  a  copy  of  the  program  and  registration  information,  return  the  coupon  above  by 
mail,  or  Fax  301-309-0817,  or  call  800-755-8805  301-309-9125. 
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GE  LEADERSHIP  SCHOOL 
HOSTS  DSMC  DELEGATION 


Mary-jo  Hall 


Once  a  private  estate,  Crotonville  is  now  a  world-class  conference  center.  The  GE  Manage¬ 
ment  Development  Institute  has  used  Crotonville  as  its  headquarters  since  the  early  1950s. 


there  would  you  go  to  benchmark 
methodologies  used  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  organization  to  train 
leaders  as  world-class  commer¬ 
cial  consumers?  On  May  8th  and  9th, 
DSMC's  Commandant,  Brig.  Gen. 
Claude  M.  Bolton,  Jr.,  USAF,  and  four 
members  of  the  organization  visited 
the  GE  Management  Development 
Institute  (MDI)  at  Crotonville,  New 
York.  They  were  accompanied  by  Dr. 
Tom  Cooper,  the  GE  Vice  President 
for  Federal  Systems,  who  coordinated 
the  visit. 

Facilities 

Established  in  the  1950s,  the  GE 
MDI  is  one  of  the  oldest  corporate 
residential  education  centers  in  North 
America.  Thousands  of  managers  and 
executives  go  each  year  to  expand 
their  knowledge  of  and  practice  lead¬ 
ership  skills.  Located  on  52  acres,  25 
miles  north  of  New  York  City,  MDI  is 
a  picturesque  estate  with  a  view  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

The  DSMC  delegation  toured  the 
facilities,  including  ‘‘the  pit”  —  a  fo¬ 
rum  where  leaders  from  the  12  sepa¬ 
rate  companies  owned  by  GE  gather 
to  discuss  major  organizational  initia¬ 
tives  in  a  free-flow  format.  Physically 
and  organizationally,  the  room  is  de- 


Dr.  Hall  is  the  Special  Assistant  for 
Quality,  DSMC 


signed  for  give  and  take.  The  speaker 
is  literally  at  the  bottom  of  a  “pit.” 
Members  are  encouraged  to  speak  out, 
argue  and  challenge  leaders.  Discus¬ 
sions  with  the  director  of  the  center, 
Steven  Kerr,  and  various  team  leaders 
covered  several  GE  business  concepts: 

•  GE  “Workout” 

•  Leadership  Development  at  GE 

•  Bullet  Train 

•  Change  Acceleration  Process 

•  Sharing  Best  Practices 

•  Distance  Learning 


GE  nvorkout” 

Like  the  military,  GE  trains  the 
way  it  does  business.  Productivity  is 
key.  Using  the  “Workout”  concept 
to  separate  non-value  added  work 
from  processes  eliminates  bureau¬ 
cracy  and  red  tape.  Jack  Welch  states 
that,  “Workout  is  designed  to  create 
an  environment  where  every  man  or 
woman  in  the  Company  can  see  and 
feel  a  connection  between  what  they 
do  all  day. ..and  winning  in  the 
marketplace. ..the  ultimate  job  secu¬ 
rity.”  An  “action  workout”  is  a  2-  to 
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Photo  courtesy  of  the  GE  Management  Development  Institute 


4-day  event  focused  on  implement¬ 
ing  real-time  change.  Such  changes 
can  be  in  processes  or  interaction 
among  people.  General  Loh,  Air 
Combat  Command  (ACC),  Langley 
Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  has  frequent 
dialogues  with  Jack  Welch,  and  is 
now  piloting  the  “workouF’  concept 
at  ACC. 

Leadership 
Development  at  GE 

Aspects  of  the  GE  leadership  devel¬ 
opment  process  are  similar  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  certification  process  in  DoD. 
For  example,  the  MDI  accomplishes 
leadership  development  in  four  dis¬ 
tinct  stages,  beginning  with  new  hires, 
through  mid-level  managers,  to  ex¬ 
ecutives: 

•  Competency 

•  Mastery 

•  Functional  Leadership 

•  Business  Leadership  (Management 
of  Corporate  Initiatives) 

These  stages  GE  refers  to  as  “mo¬ 
ments  of  opportunity”  —  key  career 
transition  points  when  a  manager  is 
most  impacted  by  training.  Their  busi¬ 
nesses  contribute  real  problems  as 
case  studies  for  action  learning.  Teach¬ 
ing  content  is  linked  to  GE  themes, 
which  are  the  building  blocks  for  ev¬ 
ery  course: 

•  Boundaryless  Leadership 

•  Competitive  Best  Practices 

•  Commitment  to  Integrity 

•  Cultural  Diversity 

•  Competitive  Opportunities  in  Glo¬ 
bal  Markets 

Using  the  “action-oriented  learn¬ 
ing”  concept,  instructors  ask  employ¬ 
ees  from  various  functional  depart¬ 
ments  to  use  their  unique  tool  list  to 
plan  how  the  objectives  of  each  initia¬ 
tive  will  be  met.  For  example,  engi¬ 
neering  department  members  would 
use  engineering  principles  to  develop 
an  action  plan  to  achieve  specific  ob¬ 
jectives  of  each  initiative.  This  action 
plan  becomes  an  option  for  solving 
real  business  dilemmas. 


^Bullet  Train^’ 

The  “bullet  train”  approach  is  also 
to  increase  productivity.  It  incorpo¬ 
rates  a  continual  improvement  or 
reengineering  methodology,  process 
mapping,  customer  needs  mapping, 
and  some  of  the  following  manage¬ 
ment  decision  making  tools: 

•  Five  Whys 

•  Benchmarking 

•  Brainstorming 

•  Fishbone 

•  Force  Field  Analysis 

•  Pareto  Analysis 

•  Risk  Assessment 

To  accomplish  goals,  the  “bullet 
train”  approach  is  used  as  a  metaphor 
to  emphasize  the  speed  desired  to 
complete  projects.  It  uses  the  follow¬ 
ing  management  concepts: 

•  leadership  involvement; 

•  boundaryless  teams,  which  are 
cross-functional  groups  similar  to 
the  concept  of  Integrated  Product 
Teams; 

•  breakthrough  targets,  which  incor¬ 
porate  “stretch  goals”  to  push  pro¬ 
ductivity  levels; 

•  disciplined  processes  to  reduce 
variation;  and 

•  unprecedented  speed  in  every 
product  and  service. 

Change  Acceleration  Process 

The  Change  Acceleration  Process 
(CAP)  exemplifies  “finding  a  better 
way.. .everyday.”  As  a  cultural  revolu¬ 
tion,  it  builds  speed,  simplicity  and 
self-confidence  in  every  employee, 
with  the  ultimate  goal  that  GE  will 
become  the  most  productive  company 
on  earth.  Simply  stated,  it  is  a  power 
booster  for  change. 

Sharing  '‘Best  Practices” 

Another  aspect  of  the  training  is 
sharing  “best  practices.”  Jack  Welch 
spends  40  percent  of  his  time  on 
“people  issues.”  He  spreads  the  word 
on  best  practices  to  facilitate  sharing 
between  companies.  Unlike  many 
annual  reports,  GE’s  report  gives  credit 
to  outside  companies  for  providing 


benchmarks  that  contribute  to  their 
[GE’sl  success.  As  inspiration  to  in¬ 
crease  their  own  productivity,  GE  uses 
any  source  they  perceive  as  “working 
smarter.” 

Distance  Learning 

Like  DSMC,  GE  Crotonville  will 
continue  to  take  training  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers.  “Virtual  Crotonville”  is  a  con¬ 
cept  aimed  at  using  all  resources  to 
produce  the  educational  experience 
typical  at  Crotonville,  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  is  extending  training  to  other 
locales  but  maintaining  the  spirit  of 
what  happens  at  Crotonville. 

Summary 

Crotonville  also  serves  as  a  mega¬ 
phone  for  the  GE  culture.  In  all  as¬ 
pects,  it  climatizes  managers  into  the 
key  values  and  norms  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  an  important  management 
forum,  it  provides  a  means  for  key 
executives  to  stay  in  touch  with  the 
workforce,  to  sense  the  mood  of  em¬ 
ployees,  and  to  view  the  skills  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  real-time  learning  expe¬ 
rience. 

The  visit  to  GE  was  mutually  ben¬ 
eficial.  Besides  many  similarities  in 
learning  techniques  and  format,  GE 
was  interested  in  DSMC’s  Manage¬ 
ment  Deliberation  Center  and  the  con¬ 
cept  of  using  groupware  for  decision 
making.  Both  groups  made  the  com¬ 
mitment  to  continue  the  exchange  of 
ideas  —  an  exchange  ultimately  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  enhancing  the  re¬ 
spective  learning  environments  of 
both  organizations. 
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PRODUCTION  READINESS  REVIEW  REINTEGRATION  - 

THE  TIME  IS  RIGHT 

Bill  Fournier 


In  the  early  1970s,  Production  Readiness  Re¬ 
views  (PRR)  were  separated  from  other  design 
reviews  to  provide  an  increased  emphasis  on 
manufacturing  concerns.  This  approach  did  not 
succeed  in  elevating  manufacturing  concerns  to  an 
equality  with  performance.  I  suggest  recent  policy 
changes  and  new  management  tools  are  increasing 
the  emphasis  on  manufacturing,  and  thus,  separate 
PRRs  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  February  1 991  DoD  5000  policy  elevated  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  to  an  equality  with  performance 
and  encouraged  a  Concurrent  Engineering  (CE) 
approach  of  developing  the  design  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  in  parallel.  The  1 994  landmark  acqui¬ 
sition  streamlining  legislation,  commonly  referred 
to  as  FAStA,  and  28  April  1995  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technology)  Memoran¬ 
dum,  “Reengineeringthe  Acquisition  Oversightand 


Review  Process,”  shiftthe  emphasis  toward  stream¬ 
lining  DoD’s  operations,  reducing  cost  and  using 
Integrated  Product  Teams  (IPT).  The  increasing 
acceptance  and  availability  of  Computer-aided  De¬ 
sign  and  Computer-aided  Manufacturing  make  it 
much  easier  for  manufacturing  concerns  to  be  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  design  before  the  drawings  are 
released. 

The  time  is  right  to  reintegrate  PRRs  into  Prelimi¬ 
nary  Design  Reviews  (PDR),  Critical  Design  Re¬ 
views  (CDR),  and  Functional  Configuration  Audits. 
These  three  reviews  occur  naturally  about  the  right 
time  for  the  multiple  PRRs,  while  PDRs  and  CDRs 
already  require  substantial  aspects  of  a  PRR.  Over¬ 
all,  this  proposal  saves  money  and  manpower; 
aligns  better  with  policy  shifts  toward  streamlining, 
IPTs  and  CE;  and  thus  functions  better  in  our  brave 
new  world. 


NEW  OR  REVISED  DSMC  PUBLICATIONS 


The  following  new  or  revised  publications  are  now 
available  from  the  Defense  Systems  Manage¬ 
ment  College  (DSMC).  Government  employees  can 
obtain  a  single  copy  of  each  publication  by  sending 
a  written  request  on  letterhead  stationery  to:  DSMC; 
ATTN:  AS-PR,  9820  Belvoir  Road,  Suite  G38,  Fort 
Belvoir,  VA  22060-5565.  Nongovernment  employ¬ 
ees  and  government  employees  requesting  multiple 
copies  should  contact:  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO),  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20404.  The  GPO  accepts  Mastercard 
and  VISA  orders  over  the  phone  at  (202)  512-1800. 
When  ordering,  please  provide  the  item  stock  num¬ 
bers,  as  listed  below. 

Glossaiy  of  Defense  Acquisition  Acronyms  and 
Terms,  6th  ed.  (DSMC,  March  1995).  This  glossary 
contains  most  acronyms,  abbreviations  and  terms 
commonly  used  in  the  weapon  systems  acquisition 
process  within  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
and  industry.  For  persons  outside  the  DoD  who  need 
a  generic  as  well  as  Service-unique  reference,  the 
glossary  is  particularly  useful.  Also  included  as  an 


appendix  is  an  updated  list  of  international  terms. 

GPO  Stock  Number:  008-020-0 1 354-4  ($11 .00) 

Joint  Program  Management  Handbook  (DSMC, 
1994).  This  edition  of  the  Joint  Program  Management 
Handbook  updates  and  replaces  the  Joint  Logistics 
Commanders  Guide  for  the  Management  of  Joint 
Sendees  Programs,  3rd  ed.  (DSMC,  1987).  Included 
in  the  handbook  are  changes  in  the  joint  require¬ 
ments  process;  and  the  1991  and  1992  revisions  of 
the  DoD  5000-series  directives  and  instructions.  If 
you  are  new  to  the  acquisition  process  or  unfamiliar 
with  changes  legislated  or  implemented  throughout 
the  acquisition  arena  since  1991,  you  may  find  it 
beneficial  to  use  the  Guide  in  concert  with  the 
separately  published  Introduction  to  Defense  Acqui¬ 
sition  Management,  2nd  ed.,  by  Joseph  Schmoll* 
(DSMC  Press,  1993).  GPO  Stock  Number:  008- 
020-01351-0  ($3.75) 

*Ed.  Note:  Mr.  Schmoll’s  book  can  be  ordered  by 
referencing  GPO  StockNumber:  008-020-01297- 
1  ($2.25). 
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FROM  THE  COMMANDANT 


Hello  and  greetings  again  from 
DSMC.  By  the  time  you  read 
this  edition,  a  significant 
milestone  will  have  taken 
place  here  at  DSMC.  The  20-week 
PMC  (Program  Management 
Course)  will  be  no  more.  On  9  June 
1995,  we  will  graduate  the  last  20- 
week  PMC  class  (PMC  95-1). 

The  College  has  had  the  20- 
week  PMC  since  its  inception  in 
1 97 1 .  It  was  split  into  PMC-A  and 
PMC-B  in  the  1980s;  PMC-A  was 
6  weeks  long,  and  PMC-B  was  14 
weeks  long.  However,  both  were 
required  to  successfully  complete 
PMC.  Hence,  it  was  still  a  20- 
week  course.  We  recombined  it 
into  the  20-week  PMC  in  the  late  1980s.  As  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  edition  of  this  magazine,  the  PMC 
was  reviewed,  restructured  and  piloted  in  a  14-week 
course  titled  the  Advanced  Program  Management 
Course  (APMC).  We  believe  it  is  a  better  course, 
requiring  prerequisites  and  better  addressing  the 
needs  of  the  acquisition  workforce.  While  we  will  be 
saying  good-bye  to  the  last  of  the  20-week  PMC  on  9 
June,  we  will  be  saying  hello  to  the  first  of  the  1 4-week 
APMC.  On  that  same  day,  the  first  of  the  APMC 
students  will  graduate.  As  you  can  see,  9  June  marks 
a  truly  significant  day  in  the  history  of  DSMC.  We  are 
very  pleased  with  the  quality  of  education  we  have 
provided  throughout  the  years  in  our  20-week  PMC. 

Many  of  us  have  benefited  greatly  by  attending 
that  course.  The  weapon  systems  programs  we  have 
managed  over  the  years  have  also  benefited  along 
with  the  men  and  women  who  use  the  systems 
defending  this  great  country  of  ours.  At  the  same 
time,  we  at  the  College  are  proud  of  the  steps  we  have 
taken  to  improve  the  PMC,  which  has  resulted  in  the 
APMC.  We  believe  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  work¬ 
force,  but  we  are  not  resting  on  our  laurels.  We  will  be 
analyzing  the  student  and  instructor  APMC  feed¬ 
back  during  the  summer  to  continue  to  improve  the 
course.  The  next  offering  of  the  APMC  will  be  Sep  95. 
This  will  be  a  full  class  with  an  anticipated  student 
enrollment  of  420  —  and  we  will  be  ready. 


Aside  from  the  PMC/APMC 
news,  rd  like  to  give  you  an  up¬ 
date  on  the  EPMC  discussed  in 
previous  editions  of  PM  Maga¬ 
zine.  As  you  may  recall,  EPMC  is 
designed  for  ACAT  I/II  program 
managers,  deputy  program  man¬ 
agers  and  PEOs.  We  have  had 
three  offerings  of  the  EPMC  since 
last  Sep.  We  have  received  good 
feedback  from  each  offering;  most 
v^ry  good,  and  some  not  so  good. 
We  have  taken  all  the  feedback 
and  made  the  EPMC  better.  I  have 
said  all  along  that  any  EPMC  of¬ 
fering  is  not  complete  until  we 
receive  the  student  feedback  6 
months  after  graduation.  That  has 
now  happened.  Members  of  the 
first  EPMC  class  returned  to  the  campus  and  gave 
their  feedback  to  the  EPMC  staff  as  part  of  the  current 
EPMC  class.  It  was  extremely  beneficial  to  the  staff 
and  the  current  EPMC  students.  We  were  told  the 
EPMC  was  the  best  education/training  received  to 
date:  “I  was  6  months  ahead  in  my  program  when  I 
returned  from  the  EPMC;  this  needs  to  be  a  manda¬ 
tory  course  for  all  ACAT  I/II  PMs,  and  the  Services 
must  ensure  that  happens.”  These  were  encouraging 
comments  along  with  other  survey  results.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  a  hot  course  here.  To  follow  this 
success,  and  once  again  responding  to  customer 
demands,  we  are  developing  a  course  for  ACAT  III 
PMs.  We  plan  to  begin  offering  it  in  the  Sep-Oct  95 
time  frame.  I  will  give  you  more  information  later; 
however,  I  can  tell  you  now  we  are  looking  at  a  2- 
week  course  emphasizing  ‘"survival”  tools  needed  to 
manage  such  programs  efficiently  and  effectively. 

As  you  can  see,  we  remain  pro-active  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  improving  what  we  do  to  educate  the  acqui¬ 
sition  workforce.  Let  us  know  what  we  can  do  to 
continue  this  excellence  with  you.  Until  the  next 
time... 


—  Brig.  Gen.  Claude  M.  Bolton,  Jr.,  USAF 
Commandant 


